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THE TRAINING OF THE DIOCESAN SUPERINTENDENT! 
By Grorce Jounson, Pu.D. 


Before we can determine the type of training a diocesan super- 
intendent of schools should receive, we must first of all come to have 
a clear understanding of the real function of the superintendent. Is 
he merely the executive officer of the school board, empowered to 
lay down certain prescriptions concerning courses of studies, 
text-books, physical equipment of the schoois, and responsible for 
the carrying out of the same? Is he an inspector of schools, going 
about the diocese checking up on lighting, heating, ventilating, 
cleanliness, size of classrooms, amount of blackboard space—check- 
ing up teachers likewise and rating them on the fidelity with which 
they adhere to the syllabus and obey the time schedule? Are his 
duties predominately administrative, looking toward the compila- 
tion of records and reports and the elaborating of school statistics ? 
If so, the question of his training is easily determined. Several 
weeks spent in the company of any experienced superintendent, 
noting his methods and copying his rules of procedure, will prove 
amply sufficient. 

But, as a matter of fact, the function of the superintendent is 
much deeper than all this. He is an executive, to be sure, and an 
administrator; he is likewise, to some extent, an inspector. But 
these duties are but secondary to his real work. He is more than a 
judge of schools and teachers; he is, in the truest sense of the word, 
an educator. The whole diocese—bishop, priests, teachers and 
people—look to him for leadership in all that affects the school. 
The future, as well as the present, of the diocesan system rests 
with him. His must be the vision required to recognize the greater 
things that can be accomplished and the judgment necessary to 
choose the proper means. It is not such a great task to organ- 


1 Read at the meeting of the Superintendents’ Section of the Catholic 
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ize the educational facilities of a diocese and to develop some kind 
of a working system, but it is a tremendous task to organize a 
system that is living, that is built on principle and not on prescrip- 
tion, that has within itself the power of growth and develop- 
ment. Thus, for example, anyone can sit down and, with the aid of 
paste and scissors, work out a fairly decent course of studies to 
which all the teachers of the system must strictly conform. But 
to recognize that a course of studies must be real and vital; that it 
is a means not an end; that it must be elastic and adaptable to 
meet the varying needs of children and communities; that while it 
gives adequate direction it should never cramp that most pre- 
cious of our educational assets, the initiative and individuality of 
the teacher—all of this requires a grasp of educational principles 
that cannot be achieved just in passing, a quality of knowledge 
that is the fruit of much concentration on a rather wide number of 
subjects. It is with the superintendent as an educational leader, as 
an expert in all that affects the school, and not merely as an execu- 
tive or inspector, that this paper is concerned. 

Advancing from these considerations as a starting point, we 
would stipulate that a course of training for a diocesan superin- 
tendent of schools should include, first of all, those elements which 
constitute the foundations of educational science. To begin with, 
the future superintendent should be thoroughly grounded in the 
principles of Catholic philosophy. Inasmuch as the superinten- 
dent is a priest, it may be suggested that his ecclesiastical training 
will satisfy this demand. And so it will, to a certain extent. Yet, 
after all, is it not true that the philosophy taught in our seminaries 
is rather abstract and formal in character? No doubt there are 
reasons for its being so. The philosophy course is a preparation 
for the study of theology, and in consequence those points are em- 
phasized which will prove most helpful for the understanding of 
theological questions. Moreover, there is always present the aim of 
training in logical modes of thinking, with a resulting emphasis on 
form rather than content. Finally, the seminary course in phil- 
osophy is of an elementary and undergraduate character; the 
average student is immature and unable to grasp the full signifi- 
cance of the principles that are presented, and his knowledge will 
of necessity be academic rather than practical. 

On the other hand, the superintendent must know his philosophy 
practically. He is handling real problems, and upon these he must 
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bring to bear a stock of thoroughly assimilated philosophic prin- 
ciples. His delight is not alone in the logical coherence of the 
truth, but in its pragmatic value as well. Take, for example, the 
question of ethics. As commonly taught in seminary courses, 
ethics is a highly abstract science. Questions of morality, of 
rights and duties, are all developed according to the cold, hard 
norm of logic. The whole process is extremely analytic. Now ethi- 
cal problems present themselves to the average individual in quite 
a different light. Situations are continually arising that cannot be 
dismissed with a definition. The same principles are operative, 
but in a different manner; there is need for fine distinctions between 
what is relative and what is absolute. The only kind of ethical 
knowledge which will prove adequate is that which is dynamic in 
character, which is based on a real knowledge of men and society 
and not on the authority of a highly analytic text-book. 

Epistemology is another case in point. I am sure that most of us 
remember this particular department of philosophy as something 
most abstract and perhaps quite devoid of practical utility. Yet 
today the schoolman neglects epistemology at his peril. The law 
and the prophets in modern American education is John Dewey. 
Now Dewey is a psychologist of the first water and a splendid stu- 
dent of social science, but first and foremost he is an epistemologist. 
Herein lies his menace. Though replete with excellent pedagogical 
ideas, and indicating salutary lines of educational reform, his phil- 
osophy is vitiated at heart by its wrong perception of the nature of 
truth. 

All of which proves that the efficient superintendent has need of 
more than an elementary training in philosophy. He must have a 
laboratory knowledge of the principles of his Faith, for only in the 
full light of such knowledge can he formulate unto himself those 
bed-rock principles upon which the diocesan educational edifice is 
to be reared. 

In the second place, the superintendent should have a good work- 
ing knowledge of psychology. Before one can hope to educate a 
child, one must know the child. Laws of teaching are the direct 
corollary of laws of learning. It is the essential function of the 
school to make certain fundamental differences in the mind of the 
pupil. These differences cannot be accomplished unless we under- 
stand the subject upon which we are working. The “tabula rasa” 
notion of the child mind has been discredited by the findings of 
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psychology. All educators agree today that the child begins life as 
an active being, with certain definite tendencies to react in definite 
ways to definite stimuli. These tendencies are the teacher’s stock 
in trade. They are to be fostered, inhibited, substituted, as the 
case may be, but they can never be disregarded. Psychology has 
likewise demonstrated certain truths concerning habit-formation 
and provided us with some very illuminating facts about the higher 
thought processes. The doctrine of formal discipline has been ex- 
amined and restated in a rational way and can no longer be invoked 
as a kind of fetich to protect conventions that are outworn and un- 


reasonable. Reading methods are evaluated today, not on a basis | 


of authority, but on the facts of the case as discovered by an exami- 
nation of the psychology of the branch. And so all along the line. 
The psychological truth of the matter frees the schoolman from 
the thralldom of rule-of-thumb and lends him courage to make his 
own judgments in matters of methods and texts. 

Finally, as a background to his specific professional prepara- 
tion, the future superintendent should have some training in social 
science. One cannot begin to understand the function of the 
school in modern life without knowing a great many things about 
the social and economic structure of present-day civilization. 
Such knowledge lends definiteness and body to educational theory. 
There is the question of subject-matter, for example. The emphasis 
in the immediate past, due to the influence of Herbart and his 
school, has been uniformly psychological. Courses of study have 
been mapped out on the basis of certain mental abstractions sup- 
posed to represent the real character of the human mind. The 
development of the mind was the sole criterion for the choice of 
material. Today, due to the teaching of experience, the emphasis 
has swung to the other side, and it is the demands of society that 
are appealed to as the basis of the curriculum. Of course there is 
a dangerous tendency toward utilitarianism in all of this, yet on 
the whole the movement is more in accordance with tie truth and 
with Christian philosophy than was the older theory. For, after 
all, there is the essential solidarity of the human race and the fact 
that the individual reaches his highest perfection and development 
through living contact with his fellow-man. 

Society has certain legitimate demands on the school; these the 
superintendent must recognize. He must understand the true im- 
port of the axiom that education is adjustment to the environment 
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in order that he may apply it wisely and with fruit to the various 
details of his system. In his study of social principles, he will go 
back into history and study human association in the past. Soci- 
ology, like every other science, becomes more intelligible when 
approached genetically. He will locate the pressing problems of the 
present moment and know at least the sources whence he can draw 
fuller and more correct knowledge. He will keep the social im- 
plications of pedagogy ever in mind and check up the ideal ac- 
cording to his knowledge of the real. 

Turning now to the immediate professional preparation of the 
superintendent, we would postulate first of all that he be well- 
grounded in the theory of education. Educational theory is 
nothing more than the application of philosophic, social and psy- 
chological principles to the problems of the school. To be valid 
it must of necessity do full justice to the facts of the case, and 
hence any real philosophy of education will square itself with the 
record of school experience as it is written down in the history of 
education. A sound theory is the most practical thing in the world. 
Without it the superintendent will be a slave to details, the real 
significance of which he does not understand. He will fall back on 
authority rather than dare an independent judgment. He may be 
successful from an administrative point of view; there will always 
be plenty of facts to guide him here. But when it comes to inaugu- 
rating any reform or even to judging of the validity of reforms in- 
augurated by someone else, he will be found wanting. If he is by 
nature radical, he will always be found in radical company; if he is 
a born conservative, he will frown on all change and maintain the 
status quo against all comers. In either case his system will suffer. 

Consequently a course of training for superintendents should 
make liberal provision for the philosophy of education and the 
history of the science. A basis of judgment is afforded by these 
disciplines, and the superintendent will be preserved from the 
dread fate of becoming so deeply engrossed in the practical details 
of his work as to be prevented from dreaming the dreams that alone 
can lend his work the touch of greatness. 

On the practical side, the superintendent’s professional equip- 
ment should include a thorough-going acquaintance with adminis- 
tration and methods. Concerning the former, it must be borne in 
mind that part of the superintendent’s duties are of an executive 
_ character; his is the duty of properly organizing his school system. 
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Efficiency in these matters calls for ability to discriminate as to 
which duties he wil! delegate to others and which he will retain for 
himself. It calls for the development of economical and rational 
external forms of organization in the way of records, reports, exam- 
inations, and the compilation of statistics. A mechanism for the 
carrying out of prescriptions and recommendations must he 
developed, and there must be adequate facilities for checking up. 

The danger, however, is not that these matters will be ne- 
glected, but rather that they will be emphasized to the detriment 
of things more essential. Administration is never more than a 
means to an end. No matter how adequate the statistics, how 
complete the annual report, if these affairs have been the chief 
concern of the superintendent, the system will not be the best. 
Duties of administration may never be regarded as of paramount 
importance. They are always secondary to that which is essential 
in the system, namely, better teaching and its resultant better 
learning. 

The individual classroom should be the superintendent’s chief 
point of concentration. All the rest is so much waste of time if it 
fails to aid the classroom teacher in the solution of her problems. 

All of which means that the superintendent should be a teacher 
among teachers. In other words, he should be a master of method. 
It may be urged against this contention that these things con- 
cern the community supervisor and the principal. The superin- 
tendent will have all he can be reasonably expected to accom- 
plish if he takes care of office details, teachers’ meetings, and goes 
in for a kind of general visitation of the schools. This visitation 
will afford him a knowledge of the condition of affairs sufficient 
for his purposes, and incidentally offer him an opportunity to work 
up the spirit of his organization. 

Now it ¢annot be denied that, where the system is at all exten- 
sive and the superintendent aims at an annual visitation of every 
school, there will be little time for constructive work during the 
visit. But there will be some time. If he simply goes in and notes 
the manner in which the curriculum is carried out, checks up 
on time distribution, examines the children briefly, his visit has 
meant next to nothing educationally. On the other hand, if by 
conversation with the individual teachers he points out defects 
and suggests means of improvement, basing his observations not on 
authority but on technical reasons; if he gives an occasional model 
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lesson (and teachers are hungry for these); if in his teachers’ meet- 
ings he speaks as a fellow-craftsman and not as an oracle, his 
work will be educationally productive. Confidence and enthu- 
siasm of the right sort will thus be engendered, because the teach- 
ers will realize that their superintendent appreciates their difficul- 
ties and speaks, not as one less wise, but out of the fulness of sound 
and practical pedagogical knowledge. Someone has defined a 
supervisor as a helping teacher; the definition loses none of its 
pointedness when applied to the superintendent. 

Moreover, in the formulation of his course of studies he needs 
to be a master of method. There are courses of study and courses of 
study. There is the text-book type whose pedagogical value is 
practically nil, for it fosters bookishness and artificiality of teach- 
ing. There is the analytical type which succeeds in fettering the 
system and training it to a lock-step. And there is the real 
course of studies, which respects the needs of teacher and pupil as 
well as the demands of subject-matter, which makes implicit aims 
and purposes and suggests methods, and which is flexible and 
adaptable to changing conditions. A course of study of this 
description will foster, not absolute uniformity—which is, after 
all, a questionable boon—but real, constructive teaching. But 
the formulation of such a course requires real practical teaching 
knowledge. Over and above a general philosophy of education, it 
calls for ability to apply general notions to particular problems. It 
can only be developed under the leadership of one who understands 
the problem of the schools from the inside and who regards the 
curriculum, not as an end in itself, but as a helpful guide to efficient 
teaching. 

Method is one of those sciences that we learn by doing. Any 
institution that sets itself to training superintendents of schools 
should offer plentiful opportunities for observation of teaching and 
require a certain minimum of such observation for graduation. 
Moreover, there ought to be facilities for practice teaching. For 
example, at The Catholic University, I believe that the school of 
education could be immeasurably improved by the maintenance 
of a model school complete and modern in every respect and 
manned by expert teachers. It is this feature which has contrib- 
uted most materially to the excellence of some of our foremost secu- 
lar teachers’ colleges. If such a school were available, the future 
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his theories, but likewise of becoming an adept in the art of teach- 
ing. 

Together with a knowledge of methods of teaching should go a 
knowledge of the means of testing the results of teaching. The old 
examination system has been found wanting for reasons long since 
recognized, and today we are developing tests and measurements of 
a scientific character that yield more satisfactory results. Used 
as they are supposed to be used, as indicating relative and not 
absolute values, as providing a means of diagnosis rather than a 
final standard, they can be of great assistance to the superin- 
tendent. They give him something stable and definite to go on and 
render his survey of the system less a matter of impression. 
However, to employ them rationally one needs a detailed knowl- 
edge of the nature of the individual branches and of the psychology 
that underlies them. Likewise, some knowledge of statistical meth- 
ods is indispensable for the elaboration and comparison of scores. 

Such, I would submit, is the nature of the training one should 
receive in preparation for the office of diocesan superintendent of 
schools. That this training may be something better than desul- 
tory, the candidate should be allowed three or four years to prepare 
himslf. However, where the exigencies of the case preclude all 
chances of such training, the superintendent should set for him- 
self the task of strenuous training in service. His studies, I believe, 
should be along the lines above indicated. Even where a superin- 
tendent has been afforded opportunity for some sort of prepara- 
tion, it is incumbent upon him to keep alive along all these lines, 
for it is only thus that he can hope to keep his system in a growing 
condition. The loss of plasticity is the first sign of decay in things 
educational. 

In conclusion, I would venture a plea for some sort of peda- 
gogical training in our seminaries. Our priests are the directors of 
our schools, and from their ranks our superintendents are recruited. 
Every priest that is ordained in the United States is bound, by 
virtue of our circumstances, to come into intimate contact with 
the school problem. Now, as a matter of fact, the seminary course 
not only fails to fit him, but in a certain degree unfits him to fulfil his 
proper functions in this regard. He has been hard at work during 
his student days trying to master a very highly organized system 
of truth. He has little time to trace the historical and practical im- 
plications of the questions with which he is occupied. He neces- 
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sarily achieves logical and abstract habits of thinking, and it is only 
after some years of active work in the ministry that he begins to 
get down to earth. The difficulties all of us have experienced in 
our first attempts to teach religion to children is proof sufficient of 
this. Concerning educational problems in general, the average 
young priest has nothing but the most rudimentary knowledge. 

It would be a splendid thing if liberal provision were made in the 
seminary curriculum for the science of education. At the very 
least, a good general notion of the philosophy and history of educa- 
tion could be afforded. This would serve to awaken interest in the 
subject and would form the foundation of a study of more practical 
phases of the problem. If every priest were equipped with a good 
working knowledge of pedagogy, the task of diocesan organization 
would become much easier. The pastors would be in position to 
counsel with the superintendent and cooperate with him in a more 
intelligent manner. If the curate were put in charge of the 
school as principal, he would have the confidence born of knowledge 
to go forward and accomplish things educationally. The burden 
of the teacher would be lightened considerably and progress more 
uniform in the individual schools of the diocese. 

I fancy that it will be argued that the seminary course is already 
overcrowded and time is at a premium. But when we remember the 
immense importance of the school-phase of the priestly mission 
and the great need for more complete knowledge in this regard, it 
surely seems possible that a few vagrant hours could be captured 
during the course and devoted to the schools. 
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THE MEETING OF THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 
OF THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


This year, for the first time, the Superintendents’ Section of 
the Catholic Educational Association held its annual meeting at 
The Catholic University at a time which would not interfere with 
the superintendents’ attendance at the Parish School Section of the 
General Meeting of the Association. The arrangement proved most 
satisfactory. An inspiring program was fully carried out, as 
previously announced. 

PROGRAM 


Wednesday, February 4, 9.30 a. m. 


Opening Address, Rev. John E. Flood, chairman. 
Business of the Section. Appointment of Committees. 
Paper: “The Superintendent and State Legislation,” Rev. Ralph 
L. Hayes. 
Paper: “Standards or Tests by which Efficiency of Schools May 
Be Measured,” Brother John A. Waldron. 
Intermission 
Round Table Discussion. Topic: “Bi-Lingual Schools,” led by 
Rev. John A. Dillon. 
Thursday, February 5, 9.30 a. m. 
Business of the Section. Reports of the Committees. 
Paper: “Departmental Teaching in Upper Grades,” Rev. Joseph 
A. Dunney. 
Paper: “The Training of the Superintendent,” Rev. George John- 
son. 
Intermission 
Round Table Discussions. Topic: “Certification of Teachers.” 
Installation of Officers. Appointment of Committee of Arrange- 
ments for 1921. 


The deliberations of this assembly of superintendents are 
naturally of deep interest to all who have the cause of Catholic 
education at heart. The Review will publish the papers read, and 
the editor only regrets that the discussions were not taken down 
so that they might be reproduced in full. There was a free ex- 
change of experience on the topics dealt with. All who attended 
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the meetings felt the benefit, and there can scarcely fail to result 
a closer union and a keener cooperation of our educational forces. 

Among the advantages of holding these meetings at the Univer- 
sity may be mentioned the presence at the discussions of the young 
priests who are at present attending courses of instruction in the 
University in preparation for their future duties as diocesan super- 
intendents, and the presence at the meetings also of the professors 
and instructors from the Department of Education in the Univer- 
sity. It is to be hoped that the beginning made this year will 
prove so advantageous that its continuance along the same lines 
may be secured for the future. 

RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED AND ACCEPTED 

1. The Superintendents’ Section (comprising Diocesan Superin- 
tendents and Community Directors of Catholic Schools) of the 
Catholic Educational Association express sincere appreciation and 
gratitude to the Right Reverend Rector and to the members of 
the faculty of the Catholic University of America for the use of 
the assembly hall during the Conference of February 4th, February 
5th, 1920 and for the generous hospitality extended to the Super- 
intendents during their meeting. The Superintendents value the 
interest and cooperation of the faculty of the Catholic University 
and of the representatives of Diocesan School Boards whose presence 
at the Conference brought helpful suggestion and enlightenment to 
the solution of pressing problems confronting the Catholic educa- 
tional system at the present time. 

2. The Superintendents’ Section in conference assembled 
pledges cordial and effective support to the program of the Edu- 
cational Committee of the National Catholic Welfare Council in 
the matter of bringing to the attention of the American people the 
value, achievement and status of Catholic education by approved 
methods of publicity. 

8. The Superintendents’ Section re-affirms the truth of the Chris- 
tian principle of the primary rights of the parent in the education of 
the child. The theory of supreme State control in education is 
unsound and dangerous. A thorough religious and moral training 
is the only guarantee for the permanence of our American institu- 
tions. The Catholic educational system reveals and embodies the 
aims and ideals of Christian parents in education and constitutes 
a most valuable asset in the development of civic virtue in our 


National life. 
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4. The Superintendents’ Section believes that the Catholic 
School system should promote a thorough Americanization of all 
who come under its influence. In the securing of this desirable aim 
the Superintendents recognize the all-important and vital place of 
religious and moral training and they view with satisfaction the 
unique contribution of Catholic Schools in this regard. The Super- 
intendents go on record in favor of the continuance and thorough 
teaching of the English language in every Parochial School of the 
country. 

5. The Superintendents recognize gratefully the indebtedness of 
the Catholic educational system to the religious communities of 
men and women on whose devotion and consecration the system 
stands efficient and firm. The constant progress in the professional 
skill of the teaching staff and in the quality and character of the 
educational leadership of our Parochial Schools is the hope and 
promise for future growth and development. The Superintendents 
bespeak the cooperation of priests and Pastors of the country in 
the increase of the number of religious vocations. The religious 
vocation is the spiritual secret of success of the Catholic educational 


system. 
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. THE CORRELATION OF RELIGION WITH ELEMEN- 
TARY PLANE GEOMETRY * 


By Sister M. Cauurxta, C.D.P. 
(Continued) 
PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS 


It is opposition that usually brings out truth in its clearest 
outlines. Religion and mathematics deal with those questions 
which they have in common from entirely different aspects, and 
hence they have not often appeared antagonistic. The attacks 
made upon mathematics are not many. Cajori” summarized 
the three main attacks upon mathematics as a training of the 
mind. More to the point is the objection made by Al. Ghazzali. 
In his “Confessions” he says: “Mathematics comprises the 
knowledge of calculation, geometry, and cosmography; it has no 
connection with the religious sciences, and proves nothing for or 
against religion; it rests on a foundation of proofs which, once 
known and understood, cannot be refuted. Mathematics tend, 
however, to produce two bad results. 

“The first is this: Whoever studies this science admires the 
subtlety and clearness of its proofs. His confidence in philosophy 
increases, and he thinks that all its departments are capable of the 
same clearness and solidity of proof as mathematics. 

“Next, when he becomes aware of the unbelief and rejection of 
religion on the part of these learned men, he concludes that to reject 
religion is reasonable. . . . It is rarely that a man devotes him- 
self to it without robbing himself of his faith and casting off the 
restraints of religion.” 

In answer to the first objection we might say that if some 
philosophical systems did seek a little more “clearness and solidity 
of proof” than they do, they would not be guilty of some of the 
vagaries we now find in them. And secondly, though it is certainly — 
true that it would be a serious mistake to seek for mathematical 
certainty on all questions of life, and also that this might be the 


* A thesis submitted to the Catholic University in partial fulfillment of the 
degree Master of Arts. 
Popular Science Monthly, April, 1912, pp. 60-372. 
“The Confessions of Al. Ghazzali.” Tr. Field, C. New York, 1909; 
pp. 28-29, 
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result of a too early and narrow specialization, yet when normally 
pursued, with an all-round development, the result will be rather a 
just poise and caution than scepticism. From his experience in the 
field of mathematics, the student may come to realize that what 
is indemonstrable for his finite mind now may be very clear to a 
higher intelligence, while to the Divine Intelligence it is seen as 
belonging to the very constitution of things. “The prejudice is a 
remarkable one certainly, and the notion not a little singular, 
that the mind which has been trained by the most rigorous dis- 
cipline to the pursuit of truth should, on that account, be ren- 
dered unfit for the reception of Divine Truth. These observa- 
tions have been understood. I think you must perceive that, with 
a mind so trained, every subject must stand a far better chance of 
fair play than with a mind which, for want of such training, is the 
victim of prejudice and which rejects everything that it cannot re- 
duce to the contracted span of its own comprehension. It is 
true that the cultivation of science makes us slow to believe what is 
offered without evidence of its truth, but then it makes us equally 
slow to reject what there is any evidence to support.” 

The lives and religious beliefs of many eminent mathematicians 
stand opposed to the second objection, Descartes, the founder of 
analytical geometry, even attempted a geometrical proof of the 
existence of God.” Cavalieri, celebrated as a forerunner of the 
integral calculus, was a professor of theology until the Superiors of 
his Order, the Hieronymites, sent him to study and then to teach 
mathematics.””? Newton devoted much of his leisure to theology. 
“In character he was religious and conscientious, with an excep- 
tionally high standard of morality, having, as Bishop Burnet said, 
‘the whitest soul’ he ever knew.””* Leibnitz, the founder of differ- 
ential calculus,”* was also the author of the Systema Theologicum 
which, as he said, met with the approval of “the Pope, the Cardi- 
nals, the General of the Jesuits, the Master of the Sacred Palace and 
others.”*® This scant list cited can readily be enlarged by anyone 
who turns to the history of mathematics. 

At the meeting of the Catholic Educational Association in 1914, 


% Young, J.: Three Lectures on Math. Study. London, 1846; p. 49. 
%* Cf. Turner, W.: Hist. of Phil., p. 452. 

7Cf. Cath. Encyl., Vol. iii, p. 468. 

Ball, W.: Hist. of Math., p. 358. 

"Cf. ibid., p. 367. 

*° Cath. Encyl., Vol. ix, p. 184. 
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Brother Richard, F.S.C., remarked that “Excepting religion and 
metaphysics there is no study which brings us into closer touch 
with absolute truth” than geometry. Now God is the Absolute 
Truth and “the Creative cause of all truths derived from Him, 
and their ideal (type, exemplary cause). . . . The things that 
exist are true (7.e., knowable) only in so far as there is perfect corre- 
spondence between them and their archetype in the mind of God, 
who planned and created them.”*' Even ideal truth “receives all 
its truth (i. e., its intelligibility) from God as its exemplary (though 
not its creative) cause. The archetype, basis, and measure of all 
(abstract) truths in logic, metaphysics, ethics, aesthetics, music, 
mathematics, etc., must be sought in God, the pava\vdeaa, who 
drew forth from His own immutable Essence, where they had 
existed from all eternity, the unchangeable norms of these sciences, 
and imposed them as inviolable laws on the minds of His crea- 
tures.’’® 

Rev. T. Hill, after drawing several parallels between mathe- 
matical and religious truths, says: “What is physical is subject to 
the laws of mathematics, and what is spiritual to the laws of 
God, and the laws of mathematics are but the expression 
of the thoughts of God. . . . Before the world existed in its 
actuality it existed in idea, and so far as that idea related to the 
external world, an idea of form and period, that is, of motion. To 
this spiritual view of the origin of the universe the mathematician 
must cling, whatever his views concerning evolution. He discovers 
everywhere in nature a manifest embodiment of his own priori 
ideas of space, time, number, and mechanism. And in the words of 
the geometer at our Cambridge: “The solution of the problem of 


this universal presence of such a spiritual element is obvious and 


necessary. There is one God, and Science is the Knowledge of 
Him.”** 
CONCLUSION 
In the teacher’s attempt to make geometry contribute its share in 
building up in the pupil’s soul the true religious spirit, she must 
bear in mind that it is not intended that the science as such shall 
suffer; quite the contrary. The spiritual and moral truths which 


*!Pohle-Preuss, God, pp. 227-228. 
Ibid., p. 229. 
® The tres of Mathesis id Bibliotheca Sacra. 1875, pp. 523-524. 
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the pupil is led to see beneath the mathematical truths will make 
the latter far more powerful and vivid than could otherwise have 
been the case. Nor need each hour for geometry necessarily reiter- 
ate or illustrate explicitly some such truth, but fora religious to allow 
day after day and week after week to pass by without dropping the 
slightest hint that geometry is valuable for the spiritual aspects of 
life, as well as the physical, is certainly an anomaly. There is no 
reason why geometery, as it is taught now, should be divested of 
its spiritual significance, while there is every reason why it, as well 
as every other subject in the school curriculum, should be as 
closely connected with religious truth as possible. A few indica- 
tions of how this may be done are given here. 

The value of geometry for the strengthening of moral character 
has received some attention from writers of note who particularly 
emphasize the virtues that are called into play during the course: 
exactness, honesty, dispassionate judgment, concentration of mental 
effort, bridling of the imagination, intellectual self-restraint, pa- 
tience, persistence. The elevating influence due to the perception 
of an unassailable body of truth, of truth that transcends the things 
of sense and that manifests a harmonious and beautiful coordina- 
tion; the strengthening influence due to the recognition of law and 
order—these and similar thoughts have time and again received ex- 
pression from educational writers and should certainly find a 
conspicuous place in the consciousness of the teacher of geometry. 
But besides these moral values there are others not so frequently 
named. Day after day, the pupil takes up his propositions and soon 
learns to make perfectly sure of what is “Given.” He must take 
note of the data he has to work with—the material at his disposal. 
He learns very early that it is useless for him to try to prove a prop- 
osition with any other than given facts. The more completely 
he loses sight of other than given conditions to start with, the more 
effectively will he work in the right direction. May we not hope, 
and should we not strive, that, simialrly, he will learn early in life 
to work with the means that are before him; to prepare for to- 
morrow by using today; to use each opportunity as the Providence 
of God sends it to him, without dissipating his energies about 
means and conditions not now at his disposal? And having used 
all the talents given him by God as he must use all the data in his 
propositions he may trustfully hope that God will trace the Q. E. 
D. upon his life’s work. Besides learning that he must use all the 
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data given him, the pupil also soon learns the futility of wishing 
other conditions were given, and also the wisdom of trying to prove 
that the wished for conditions are facts. So, too, a barren wish for 
improved conditions for his spiritual growth is futile unless he 
himself makes the effort to improve those surroundings or those 
inner dispositions which he thinks he needs. If he cannot do this, 
he may be just as sure that it is not necessary, or perhaps even ex- 
pedient, for his moral perfection, as he is that it is not necessary 
for the proof of this proposition to have other than given data. 

After the pupil knows what is given he states what is to be 
done. If his aim is not clearly fixed in his mind, the route will be 
very uncertain. But even after he definitely formulates his pur- 
pose, he may have some difficulty in selecting the proper means. 
The analogy is obvious. “This analyzing, or discovery of what 
must be done, is one of the most fruitful results of the study 
of geometry. What more important lesson follows from a study of 
mathematics than that if one wishes to accomplish certain results 
during his life he must not only decide what the desired result is to 
be, but the equally important truth what must be done to accom- 
plish that result.”** Our Divine Saviour points to this truth when 
he says: “And whosoever doth not carry his cross and come after 
Me cannot be My disciple. For which of you, having a mind to 
build a tower, doth not first sit down and reckon the charges that 
are necessary, whether he have wherewith to finish it. . . . So 
likewise every one of you that doth not renounce all that he pos- 
sesseth cannot be My disciple.”’** 

In attacking any problem, the pupil must use his observation 
and reasoning power. By some minds relations are seen readily. 
by others, only after hard labor. The parallel that suggests itself 
here is more safely handled in connection with two propositions, 
one of which the class understands at a glance, and the other only 
after many intermediate steps and reasonings. The higher the 
intelligence, the more it understands without reasoning, and what 
angels see in a single idea man can only seein many. To carry the 
thought one step further, what man understands with great diffi- 
culty, or not at all, God sees by immediate intuition. 

The beginning of the study of geometry is difficult for most 
pupils. Unless the proper preparation is made, a few lessons will 


84 Wines, L.: Western Journal of Ed.. 1911, p. 210. 
85 St. Luke xiv, 27-28, 33. 
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suffice to mystify some with regard to the reason why they study 
geometry. The introductory acquaintance with common geomet- 
rie figures and designs will help the pupil over this early difficulty, 
for a difficulty it is and one that cannot be surmounted by an in- 
troductory talk on the value of geometry for the training of the 
mind. It is precisely during these first lessons that the teacher 
can show, to some extent, what religion has done with these geo- 
metrical figures. If the pupils had been fortunate enough to have 
learned in the grades that the Church, through her masterpieces of 
art and architecture, means to teach all beholders, many of the 
symbols of the great Gothic cathedrals will already be familiar to 
them, and the thought that geometry is going to teach them some 
of the very principles that were used in their construction and orna- 
mentation cannot fail but interest and delight them and carry their 
minds back to the times of these cathedral builders whom they have 
learned to admire. They will recall that the building of the 
cathedral united all the people in a common enterprise pursued 
zealously for the glory of God. 

They will recall what once they read about them: “No one 
asked for big salaries or high wages. Those who could spare only 
a part of their time to work on the church frequently received for 
their toil no earthly compensation. They were rewarded by the joy 
which they felt in seeing a wonderful cathedral rising in honor of 
God, and they contributed freely to support the artists and masons 
who gave all their time to the work.”* 

The earliest figures given in Wentworth’s Plane Geometry for 
this introductory work may well be utilized for a correlation with 
religion. The first figure®’ the pupil is required to draw independ- 
ently is an inscribed hexagon. It sybmolizes the eternity and 
the perfections of God, and forms a conspicuous figure in many 
mosaics. We find it, for instance, in the mosaic in front of the high 
Altar in Santa Maria in Trastevere Rome;* also in an ornament 
from§some ancient church furniture in San Lorenzo, Rome. The 
“circular ornaments, fragments of which still remain incrusted on 
the tomb of Henry III in Westminster Abbey”’®’ are similar to it. 

8 Shields, T. E.: Religion, Fourth Book. Washington, D. C., 1918, p. 111. 

*? Wentworth-Smith: Plane and Solid Geometry. New York, 1911, p. 11. 


* Wyatt, D., “Geometrical Mosaic.” London, 1848, plate 8, fig. 1. 
% Thid., p. 24, plate 9, fig. 5. 
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The inscribed equilateral triangle, which is next given by Went- 
worth, symbolizes the eternity and trinity of God. 

The inscribed square might be used to bring out the comparison 
made by St. Augustine.*° The fifth figure bears the bagic elements 
of the window of the West Front, Cathedral of Amiens. The 
sixth figure is found in the triangle over the central door of the 
Cathedral of Amiens and symbolizes the triune God.** That very 
figure might be found as an ornament on some piece of church 
furniture in the parish church or the Academy Chapel. If so, it will 
be a frequent reminder to the pupils of the central mystery of 
Christian Faith. The drawing needed for a Gothic window holds 
an added interest for the pupils when it places them in spirit before 
Notre Dame of Paris or Westminster Abbey.” Every child, ac- 
quainted ever so meagerly with the great cathedrals of Europe 
that stand as lasting monuments of an age when people worked for 
God and that serve even yet to uplift the souls of men, will find joy 
and inspiration and elevation of soul in redoing what the un- 
known workers of the Middle Ages have done with so much zest and 
disinterestedness. He can reconstruct the essential elements of 
details taken from the Cathedral of Chartres, of Paris, of Amiens, or 
of the now ruined Rhiems, and his appreciation of these master- 
pieces of beauty will grow with his acquaintance with them. “ Arch- 
itecture, it has been said is, frozen music. Be it so. Geometry is 
frozen architecture.” 

Besides the innumerable patterns of mosaics and the tracery in 
the windows “formed by setting together separate parts of a circle 
called foils” which the teacher can connect with the House of 
God, and thus link the thought of religion with that of geometry, 
there are many historical facts connected with the erection of the 
various churches that may be made very serviceable. A timely 
word about these facts in class, together with an indication to 
sources of wider information on these incidents, may be very effec- 


a Durand Rationale. Introduction by Neale & Webb. London, 1843, p. 
xlii 

*® Cf. Cath. Encyl. and Shields, T. E.: Religion, Fourth Book, for plates. 

* Ep. Review, September, 1912, p. 153. 

% Cath. Encyl., Vol. xv, p. 654 
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tive, Margaret of Malines, for instance, mentioned in connection 
with some detail of the church at Brou or of St. Rombaut in Ma- 
lines, may easily be made so attractive, to girls especially, that they 
with be eager to read the chapter devoted to her in the “Heart of 
Europe” by Dr. Cram. 

The designs and tracery refe~red to above should be utilized 
in the construction problems as well as in the introductory lessons. 
The number of illustrations is practically limitless,” and the teach- 
er must make her own selection from those accessible to her and 
fitted to the abilities of her class. 


(To be continued) 


* Cf. Wyatt, D., “Geometrical Mosaic of the Middle ~) <a 
. _—-. R. W., “The Infinity of the Geom. Design Exemplified.” Edin- 
urgh, 1849. 
Smith, E. “The Teachings of Geometry.”” New York, 1911. 


“THE SOWER,” A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF CATHOLIC 
EDUCATION 


In Birmingham, England, last June, a new Catholic educational 
periodical made its appearance. The interest awakened by the 
first issue of this inspiring publication has not diminished during 
the intervening months. It is cast in an unpretentious form, each 
issue containing twenty pages 714 by 20 inches, without cover, 
but every inch of the space is judiciously utilized in the cause of 
Catholic education. We commend it to our readers. Subscriptions 
in the United States are placed at $1.10. All communications should 
be addressed to The Sower, Shakespeare Press, Hinckley Street, 
Birmingham, England. 

The initial number thus states the purpose and the policy of 
the journal: “We have started this paper not only because we be- 
lieve that there is a real call amongst Catholic teachers for some- 
thing of this kind, but also because we believe that Catholic edu- 
cation is the point on which all earnest Catholics ought to con- 
centrate their attention at present. Of the many points of contact 
between the Church and the modern world, education is the point 
where Catholicism has most to gain by energetic thought and 
action, and most to lose by an atmosphere of indifference. And 
we wish to persuade all our fellow-Catholics of this, not only those 
who as teachers and priests are already aware of it.” 

We heartily subscribe to this sentiment and while we wish a 
very wide circulation to The Sower, not only in England but in 
this country, we may be pardoned for reminding our readers that 
this self-same purpose has called the CatHotic EpucaTIoNaL 
Review into existence. The same need exists in our midst which 
we have tried to meet during the ten years that the Review has 
been before the public. We earnestly solicit the cooperation of our 
readers to widen our circulation among the clergy and laity of this 
country. It is evident that the Review should reach every teacher 
in our Catholic schools, and if the meager salary given our teachers 
is inadequate, as it often is, to meet this demand, surely some 
friend of Catholic education will see to it that the teachers are 
provided with this means of improving their teaching. At the 
present hour there is most urgent need of arousing and unifying the 
entire Catholic population of this country if legislation unfavorable 
147 
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_ to our schools is to be warded off. Our schools must be set in order, 


high standards must be maintained, and we must find means of 
convincing our non-Catholic fellow-citizens of the high quality of 
the work done in our Catholic schools. For all of this the Catuo- 
Lic EpucaTIonaL Review is a most valuable if not wholly indis- 
pensable medium, and it should be able to count upon the earnest 
cooperation of our clergy and our teachers. 

While The Sower is published in England primarily in the inter- 
est of the Church in England, its attitude towards the Church in 
America is generous, as may be seen from one of the leading arti- 
cles in the first issue from the pen of the Right Reverend Bishop of 
Northampton under the title, “America Leads.” We reproduce 
the article in full. We naturally count on appreciation at home, 
but it is particularly gratifying to be appreciated abroad. 

AMERICA LEADS 
By the Bishop of Northampton (England) 

Like Columbus, every visitor to the United States expects his 
daily discovery as regular as his daily meals. Dr. Shields was 
one of our most interesting discoveries. True, all America had 
discovered him long before. But that is the common lot of 
discoverers. 

Thomas Edward Shields began his thinking rather late in life. 
Up to the age of sixteen he was a “dullard.” Then, being the 
despair of his teachers, he began to do his own thinking and has 
gone on thinking for himself ever since. Thus he has become a 
Ph.D., an LL.D., and is the Professor of Psychology and Educa- 
tion in the Catholic University of America. He is the editor of 
“The Catholic University Pedagogical Series” (the Catholic 
Education Press, Washington, D. C.), which includes text-books, 
teachers’ manuals, and popular treatises on the various aspects 
of Catholic education. He is also the author of many volumes of 
the series, his first and most appetising, on account of its personal 
reference, being entitled “On the Making and Unmaking of a 
Dullard.” 

How many of us were aware that we possessed, not only a 
Catholic pedagogical explorer of unique capacity, but also a whole 
pedagogical library, in our own tongue, adapted to our own cir- 
cumstances, and as indisputably scientific as it is frankly Catholic? 
But that has always been the way with the Atlantic—its Catholic 
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right hand never knows what its Catholic left hand is about! 
Meanwhile, our teachers, and through them our children, are 
being poisoned by pedagogical nostrums, mostly concocted in 
infidel Germany, and “dumped” wholesale on our gullible English 
educationists. 

Dr. Shields is something of an iconoclast. In his Manual of 
Primary Methods he dismisses with equal contempt “phonics” 
and “word-drills” as scientific methods of teaching a child to 
read. Words must be learnt, he says, but only as means to an 
end. The thought is more important to the child than the word. 
Therefore, instead of leading the beginner from word to word, 
as in the stereotyped systems, Dr. Shields would lead him from 
thought to word, by what he calls the “context” system. His 
Readers, drawn up to illustrate his theory, are quite fascinating 
in contents and appearance. 

Religion finds its right place in this system, not as an “extra” 
subject, but as the goal to which all the child’s cogitations must 
be guided. Five fundamental instincts constitute the child’s 
mentality: (1) reliance on his parents for love; (2) reliance on his 
parents for nourishment; (3) reliance on his parents for protection; 
(4) reliance on his parents for remedy; (5) reliance on his parents 
for the models of his imitative activity. ‘Acting under the im- 
pulses of these five instincts, the child demands everything and 
gives nothing . . . so far as he is shaped by instinct he is ab- 
solutely selfish.” The pundits of materialistic education ask 
nothing better; they recognise self-interest as the supreme motive; 
they plume themselves on developing character along native lines; 
they aim at the production of a splendid animal equipped, like 
the ape and the tiger, with all offensive weapons for the struggle 
for existence. ‘‘The deliberate purpose of the Catholic teacher, 
on the other hand, should be the transformation of these tendencies 
into their opposites.” He must teach the child to love as well 
as to demand love; to give as well as to take; to protect the weak; 
to help the needy; to edify others by leading an upright life.” 
Such virtues do not come “naturally” to a child. They are 
promoted by love of nature, by love of country, by love of the 
beautiful and heroic; but enly the love of God is really able to 
work the transformation desired (p. 104). 

Experience has proved the theory. Horace Mann, the Father 
of the American Creedless School, like W. E. Forster, the author 
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of our own, had none of the French anti-clerical animosity towards 
the denominational school. He frankly confessed “that Greece 
fell when her gods became allegories; that Rome grew rotten when 
her people lost faith; that, in every one of the dead nations, faith 
was the soul of the people, and putrefaction followed its departure.” 
He cherished the delusion that the home and the Sunday School 
could fill the gap he was creating. But his good intentions were 
powerless to hinder the consequences of his mistaken scheme. 
“Half a century has sufficed to empty the churches, to undermine 
the home, to destroy marriage, to produce an unprecedented 
increase in juvenile crime, and, what is perhaps more menacing 
to society than any of these, to place in the highest positions in 
our school system men who openly teach that religion is founded 
upon fable, and that the normal result of its teaching is slavery 
and mental paralysis” (p. 98). 

But friend as well as foe comes in for some of the doctor's 
strictures. Ourselves for instance. After fighting strenuously 
for the full recognition of Catholic schools supported by govern- 
ment grants, Bishop Hughes, of New York, offered the same 
compromise that we have accepted in our schools, viz., the ex- 
clusion of dogmatic religious teaching from the curriculum during 
regular school hours. Dr. Shields regards the defeat of that 
compromise in his country as “the over-ruling of an All-Wise 
Providence” and denounces as “a fatuous policy” the adoption 
of a “dechristianised programme” of instruction, with half-an- 
hour’s religious instruction appended. “It can hardly fail,” 
he says, “to destroy effectively the roots of the Catholic faith 
in the hearts of the children.” “Religion, to be effectively taught, 
must be interwoven with every item of knowledge presented to 
the child, and it must be the animating principle of every precept 
which he is taught to obey. Without thorough correlation with 
the other subjects of the curriculum, religion can never take its 
proper place in the developing life of the child. Without this, it 
remains a mere garment to be donned on Sunday and laid aside 
on Monday morning when the real business of life is taken up” 
(p. 101). We are thankful to be able to bear witness that the 
practical results have not been quite so bad. But it is well to be 
reminded that the divorce between secular and religious instruc- 
tion needs to be countered by very special precautions. Our 
“leakage” points to the danger. 
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Another rather startling feature in Dr. Shields’ system is the 
total abolition of the Catechism in infant classes. He protests 
against the overloading of the child’s memory with “theological 
jargon” which must necessarily be meaningless to him, containing 
as it does few of the words with which his other lessons have 
made him familiar. How beautifully the author himself contrives 
to convey the great truths can only be appreciated by reference 
to his text-books, where each dogma is carefully correlated to 
some natural phenomenon or story, and is explained in the very 
same vocabulary that the child is using for all his subjects. As 
specimens of painstaking and skilful pedagogy, these text-books 
are beyond praise. 

This is not a “puff for Pelmanism,” though it may look like it. 
We are only “booming” our discovery in the interests of Catholic 
education and educators. 


STANDARDS OR TESTS BY WHICH THE SUPERINTEN- 
DENT MAY JUDGE OF THE EFFICIENCY OF HIS 
SCHOOLS! 

By Brorner Jonn Wa.pron, S. M. 


When this paper was assigned to me, I was asked to discuss the 
standards and tests by which the superintendent may judge of the 
efficiency of his schools. You will note that this differs slightly 
from the title set down in our program, which calls for standards 
and tests by which efficiency of schools may be measured. This 
title generalizes the discussion. The other localizes and particu- 
larizes the testing. 

I have preferred to take the superintendent as the basis of my 
paper. His testing is a continuous one. All others must necessarily 
be occasional and exceptional. He is a part of the system he is 
testing, and therefore he will be testing himself as well as the rest 
of the system. Other testing agencies must approach their work, 
more or less as strangers. They must test from the outside. A 
discussion of testing by the superintendent can be made concrete 
and definite. It can be based on actualities and known conditions. 
A general testing for efficiency would call for additions to my paper 
that would enlarge it to the proportions of a thesis and would call 
for the discussion of factors and features that really belong to 
separate papers. If you will keep in mind these limitations which 
I have set for myself, the contents of my paper may perhaps prove 
more satisfactory. 

The Church devotes money without stint, the best talents of her 
gifted children, nay, even the life-long energies of thousands of her 
consecrated sons and daughters to education. The machinery 
she has set up to obtain the results she expects to secure from 
education is the best that her wisest leaders have been able to con- 
struct after centuries of study and experience. 

In the industries every machine is rated according to its ability 
to transform the power that drives it into productive results, 
with a minimum waste of power. The successful manufacturer is 
continually testing his machinery to detect loss of power and need- 
less depreciation and to discover possibilities of securing greater 
efficiency. 

'Read at the meeting of the Superintendents Section of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. 
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Those charged with the responsibility of securing maximum re- 
sults in Catholic education would be recreant to their trust if they 
too did not assure themselves that the whole educational system is 
yielding the results which the Church is entitled to expect from it. 
Testing for efficiency is therefore one of the ordinary duties of the 
head of asystem. In most of our dioceses the superintendent is the 
general manager of its educational machinery. On him therefore 
devolves the obligation to test for efficiency. The desire to recog- 
nize correct tests and to apply them with unfailing accuracy has 
prompted the committee on programs to select this topic of “Test- 
ing for Efficiency” for our study and discussion today. 

At the very outset we are logically confronted with the question, 
“In what does efficiency consist?” or, to put it in a better form, 
** When does a Catholic school meet legitimate demands for Catho- 
lic Efficiency?” The reply is that a Catholic school is efficient 
when it responds to the purposes and aims of Catholic education. 
From many definitions of the purposes and aims of Catholic 
education I will submit this one—that it endeavors to train the 
child, within the measure of its limitations and opportunities, and 
as far as the aptitude of the pupil admits, to live completely 
and fully his religious, physical, intellectual, social and economic 
life within the Church of God as a preparation for his future life in 
eternity. 

Note well the two restrictive clauses I have used for modifying 
my definition of efficiency. The one holds in mind the variations 
in aptitudes of the children of even the same grade and is intended 
to prevent the application of procrustean tests and absolute stan- 
dards in the appreciation of a school’s efficiency. The other is 
founded on the truth often lost sight of—that final educational 
results, especially in the grades, are a resultant of varying forces 
and influences, many of them beyond the command or control of 
superintendent, principal or teacher. Along with those of the 
school we have the reactions and influences of the family with its 
possibilities of hereditary disease and poverty, or the parental in- 
dulgence of the will to do, the temptations and vulgarities of the 
street, the propaganda and exploitations of the press, the allure- 
ments and impress of the movies. Every one of these influences 
works upon the plastic mind and character of the child—some bene- 
ficially, others injuriously. Evidently it would be unfair to expect 
the school to counteract all these evil influences or to hold it alone 
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responsible for the final results in grade or even high school educa- 
tion. 

Since the aptitudes of children as well as the influences reacting 
on them are such variable quantities, it follows that educational 
efficiency is essentially relative. Considering the conditions con- 
fronting it, one school might with justice be classed as eminently 
efficient, while another more favorably situated might barely be 
entitled to the claims of mediocrity. The relativity of efficiency 
must therefore not be lost sight of if our estimate of a school is to 
be just and equitable. 

It will be evident on reflection that the correctness, the justice, 
the completeness of tests for the efficiency of a school may have 
subjective factors residing in the tester as well as the objective 
ones which confront him when he visits a class or school. I con- 
sider these subjective factors so essential to the thoroughness of 
our study that I will be pardoned for beginning with the superin- 
tendent and giving him the honor of first rank among the factors 
necessary for an accurate test. 

The superintendent is the eye and the arm of the bishop in the 
educational activities of the diocese. His functions are repor- 
torial to the bishop and priests of the diocese. They are also 
administrative, they are organizing, they are even prophetic 
because he, of all the diocese, must look into the future and fore- 
cast coming events. But when I go further and state that his 
functions demand of him the qualities of a pathologist, a diagnos- 
tician, a therapeutic expert, you will agree with me that I am 
not very wrong in beginning with the superintendent. 

To conduct a test, free from the possibility of error, the super- 
intendent must know himself, such as he is in his ideals, as he is 
in his limitations. To judge accurately of the diocesan system 
the superintendent must know the history, the traditions, and 
the economic conditions of Catholic and secular education in 
America, in his state, but especially in the diocese and its various 
schools. He must be able to sum up the factors in the diocese 
that will help, likewise those that are likely to hamper and obstruct 
the work. Recognizing the importance of sanitary housing and 
equipment in modern school management, he will extend his 
knowledge of the educational situation to embrace all that per- 
tains to conditions in his own diocese as well as to the best and 
sanest practices in secular schools, buildings and their equipment. 
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He is in daily intercourse with the teachers of his system. 
United in a singleness of purpose, he finds a diversity of com- 
munities in the diocese, each with definite traits and character- 
istics of its own, each holding fast to religious traditions and 
aims that are the very essence of its particular existence. He 
recognizes the Catholicity of the Church and is broad-minded 
enough to accept this diversity of his colaborers; because he 
knows he can use their unity of purpose and disinterested zeal to 
build up an educational fighting machine that will be most effi- 
cient in the battles of the Church. 

He is no autocrat. His whole training in the seminary, as well 
as his experience in pastoral work, has made him a student of 
human nature, and so he readily catches the viewpoint of the 
teacher, the child, the parent and the pastor. He is not likely, 
therefore, to err along the lines of partiality and one-sidedness 
in his tests. In his dealings with his teachers he recognizes the 
dangers of snap judgment and the possibilities of injustice from 
hasty conclusions and er parte presentations. He knows that 
while the sunflower gives results in a season, the oak cries for 
decades, and yet both are perfection in their way. Similarly he 
knows when to expect quick results and when to await, patiently, 
normal growth and development, or even convalesence and cure, 
and he will apply this knowledge of what to expect, to the test 
he is making. 

Tn his relations with his teachers he will have a proper conception 
of his special relations with them. He will endeavor to get and 
to sympathize with their viewpoints. He will recognize that the 
life of a religious teacher is peculiarly one of thought and reflec- 
tion, of daily judgment on right and wrong in themselves and their 
children, that they are continually weighing actions in a moral 
scale to determine the justice, the charity, the correctness of the 
act; and he will use this aspect of their mentality to understand 
them better, to sympathize with them and, if needs be, to protect 
them from blame for situations and conditions beyond their con- 
trol, especially such as are injurious to the extent that they dis- 
courage and harm the teacher. Indeed it is essential for the 
superintendent to visualize for himself the daily time-table of the 
teacher calling for an never-ending demand for religious exercises, 
class preparations, teaching hours, surveillance, community occu- 
pations, and so-called free hours, devoted to class reports, ques- 
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tionnaries and personal studies. Finally dealing with himself 
he must know his own mentality, temperament, capacity for 
patience, perseverance, courage under disappointments, for he 
realizes how important these are as factors in his success. 

You may ask why I have made out such a formidable list of 
requirements for the superintendent and what connection there is 
between these requirements and the test or survey he wishes to 
make. Because it is fundamentally necessary for the superin- 
tendent to remember that educational tests cannot be made with 
weights and measures. They are essentially mental operations, 
judging processes in which most of the elements are spiritual, 
intellectual and moral. In such processes the mentality and pro- 
fessional equipment of the tester are vital factors in the con- 
clusions. 

When you analyze any one of these qualifications or require- 
ments you will find that its possession is essentially necessary for 
a correct attitude of mind toward the complex phases of teaching 
which he is about to investigate. 

These requirements sum up the personal equation of the indi- 
vidual who is to sit in judgment on the operations and personnel 
of his educational system. Who would claim that a judge on the 
bench may ignore or lose sight of the high qualities that are so 
essential for the proper exercise of his high office. The judge, 
the superintendent, acting as a judge, each knows the qualifica- 
tions needed for his office. Knowing also his own limitations as 
well as the value and tendencies of his personal equation, each 
will fortify himself against their irregularities and be able to 
protect himself against their possibilities for error in his final 
estimates. 

Appreciation or evaluation of efficiency in education must be 
based on comparisons, and comparisons call for standards of 
measurement. Because so much of education is intellectual and 
spiritual there is greater difficulty in establishing standards which 
will serve as safe guides. The history of education is replete 
with standards and rules of measurement that have failed to 
stand the test of experience. In recent years we have had no 
end of surveys of schools and educational systems. Many of 
these have been conducted by so-called experts. Often these are 
really theorists who have had no practical experience in the 
educational organization, administration, and teaching methods 
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which they undertake to survey and pass judgment on. Their 
standards are frequently based on fallacies that destroy the 
value of their findings. For instance, they contend that edu- 
cation, the rate of progress, mental development, the value of 
influences on character can be correctly guaged and determined 
by graphs, percentage lists and other arbitrary and artificial 
standards—that marking can be based on analyses taken from 
the industrial and mercantile world. Again they start out with 
questionnaires that make bookkeepers of the teachers and lead 
nowhere in the tests for efficiency. At times the criticisms of 
merchants, factory foremen and corporation managers are 
accepted as tests or rather proofs of inefficiency. Generally 
these criticisms of merchants are manifestly unfair because each 
critic is his own standard of expectations. The weakness of 
such criticism is laid bare when the suggestion is made that the 
emphasis and stress of program and teaching should be based 
solely and entirely on the views of any one of these critics. His 
standards and conclusions would be rejected by all the other 
critics. You may have the expert who is called in to survey a 
system with the definite purpose to help along a school bond issue 
or to popularize some new feature that is wanted in the school 
system. Necessarily his survey will be biased by the purposes 
he has in mind. Added to all these you may have the expert 
who starts his survey with two assumptions—first, that every- 
thing is wrong in the system or school, that teaching methods 
are antiquated and that everything needs an overhauling. His 
second assumption is that he alone has the cure-all and that his 
tests furnish certain and absolute indications of efficiency or 
waste, that his conclusions and suggestions must be accepted 
and carried out under penalty of failure and professional disgrace 
of those who disagree with him. 

Fortunately our system has been saved from such surveys and 
standards. They are mentioned here not so much to serve us as 
a caution against their use as to call attention to the danger that 
may be involved in the use of these reports of educational surveys 
in the propaganda for educational legislation that may prove 
hostile to Catholic interests. 

The success of the superintendent’s survey or test will depend 
largely upon his recognition of existing facts, conditions and 
‘problems. Thus the changing conditions obtaining in schools, 
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serving rural life, mining districts, factory towns, water front 
sections, and business quarters will have a direct and varying 
influence on such problems as attendance, tardiness, home-work, 
sodality meetings, daily communions, Sunday schools, library 
facilities, sanitation, etc. A knowledge and understanding of 
these facts and conditions cannot be obtained in a day or from 
casual observations. The superintendent must recognize and 
accept the fact that, because there are a multitude of complex 
factors at work, he will need to see them all in operation, and 
this will require time and repeated observations before he may 
be able to appreciate their relative influences and final resultant, 

Frequently situations exist that create real handicaps on the 
efficiency of a class or school. Where these are found in aggra- 
vated forms or quantity, the superintendent is justified in using 
them as a negative test proving the impossibility of complete 
efficiency. Such negative tests are furnished by grossly over- 
crowded classrooms, by teachers overburdened with work foreign 
to class work, such as the care of a sacristy, of a choir, janitor’s 
duties, multiplied disturbances caused by excessive demands on 
the children’s services during class hours to help along various 
parish activities, by the proximity of the school to noises that 
deafen the ears and rack the nerves of teacher and pupils- 
Schools near elevated and surface lines, railroad terminals, boiler 
shops and factories will surely furnish such negative tests. 

In general, I would include in these negative tests, all physical 
conditions that divide and distract the teacher’s attention, that 
destroy peace of mind, that kill enthusiasm, that injure health, 
that sap the strength and vitality of the teacher, that increase 
worry, that disturb the quiet atmosphere so essential to suc- 
cessful teaching—such schools are working under abnormal con- 
ditions and cannot achieve any measure of success that will com- 
pensate the effort and zeal expended by the teacher. 

If the handicaps just mentioned furnish the superintendent 
with negative tests, there are also at his disposal certain positive 
tests that will enable him, in advance, to credit the teacher or 
school with presumptive guarantees of efficient work. Naturally 
if you find a teacher working in an atmosphere and with surround- 
ings entirely the reverse of the dismal handicaps just mentioned, 
it is self-evident that he is bound to do more effective work, and 
the superintendent may properly place these advantages to the 
credit of the school. 
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But greater and more important than these physical tests are 
those that have to do with the training, skill and ability of the 
teaching staff. No survey or series of tests made by the super- 
intendent can be considered final or complete unless he has taken 
into consideration the Normal School administration of the com- 
munities teaching in his diocese. 

When you come in contact with a community that is well or- 
ganized and well administered for thorough educational work, that 
has an excellent Normal School directed and taught by a strong staff 
of specially trained teachers, that devotes sufficient time to the 
training of its pupils—teachers, that follows up the work of the 
Normal School with proper direction in the classroom and with 
generous opportunities for further study and improvement, that 
has adequate provision for control and supervision of its teaching 
forces, that has a well-planned system of studies leading to certi- 
ficates and degrees, you have one of the strongest guarantees for 
the success of almost every teacher sent out by the community. 
There may be individual failures, but the presumption evidently 
is that these failures are rare exceptions. Schools conducted by such 
communities may be reasonably credited with a certain degree of 
presumptive efficiency. Likewise, where the lack of such thorough 
professional training is glaringly made evident by the absence 
of proper organization and administration of a community’s 
Normal School, the superintendent is justified in placing a large 
interrogation mark behind the work of its schools, until complete 
proofs are at hand that an educational miracle has been wrought. 

We may now proceed to apply our tests to both school and class- 
room or, better, to the staff and to the individual teachers. The 
answers to the following questions will throw many sidelights and 
often direct illumination on the work under observation: 

1. To what extent does the staff or the individual teacher succeed 
in elevating the children to higher ideals and, through them, the 
parents? 

2. What is the attitude and practice of the staff or the teacher in 
relation to the religious activities of the school as shown by daily or 
frequent communion, novenas, devotions, sodalities, the spirit of 
faith, sacrifice and generosity finding their impression in Peter’s 
Pence, foreign and home missions, parish collections, etc.? 

How many vocations has the school to its credit for the priest- 
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What evidence is there that the teachers foster higher ideals, the 
spirit of apostleship—Catholic sympathy and cooperation? 

In the seventh and eighth grades, especially, to what extent is 
the sympathetic knowledge of the financial life of the parish cul- 
tivated? 

What is the knowledge and understanding of the purposes and 
utility in parish life of the various parish activities, such as sodal- 
ities, social clubs, charitable associations, missions, laymen’s re- 
treats, triduums? 

What knowledge have they of parish organization and admin- 
istration, of Catholic activities in the diocese and nation? 

To what extent is Catholic reading cultivated, as shown in the 
list of Catholic periodicals received into the homes as well as the 
school? 

What estimates do the pastor and his assistants make of the 
religious spirit among the children? 

To what extent is there cooperation with the health authorities, 
with public or civic movements that have been commended by 
bishop or pastor? 

What is the general discipline of the school as displayed in the 
movement of the classes in and out of the building, good order and 
control in the recreations and toilet rooms, prompt response to 
signals and orders.? How far does disciplinary control extend to 
good behavior on the street? 

These are comprehensive and searching questions, no doubt, but 
the answers are necessary before the superintendent can give a 
proper rating for religious zeal and teaching efficiency to teacher 
or staff. There need be no unusual difficulty for a tactful superin- 
tendent to obtain accurate and plentiful answers to all of these 
questions. Evidently it would not be safe to accept as final, his 
first harvest of replies. Each succeeding year will mature and, 
if needs be, correct his previous judgments. 

It is when the superintendent enters the classroom that the 
most interesting and effective tests of a teacher can be made. 
There are several methods for inspecting a class. I believe the 
most satisfactory results are obtained when the visitor is able to 
observe the class in action, after it has regained its natural poise, 
which has been more or less disturbed by his entrance. Only when 
the teacher and pupils feel themselves free from the restraint of 
critical observation can they carry on the work of the class natur- 
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ally and quietly. When the class begins to operate under such 
favorable conditions it will not be long before the visitor can ascer- 
tain to what extent the teacher is possessed of initiative and 
strong personality, of patience and self-restraint, of skill in 
methods, of the attention of the children and control of discipline. 
In a thousand ways, when the teacher and pupils have lost their 
sense of self consciousness, the qualities of the teacher will come to 
light. The superintendent will look for the signs that indicate an 
atmosphere of joy and sunshine and friendly relationship between 
teacher and pupil. If corporal punishment and cruel treatment 
have driven fear into the pupil, that, too, will come to the surface. 
When silently, but pleasantly and sympathetically, the superin- 
tendent is observing the class, he is in a position to establish 
comparisons between this class and the others he is visiting and 
to analyze, if needs be, the causes of greater success or failure as 
the case may be. 

While a knowledge of the best teaching methods should be in 
evidence in the classroom, it is well to bear in mind that good 
teaching methods do not furnish the conclusive tests of class 
efficiency that is often claimed for them. Method is not a final 
test of efficiency. Sarcastic words, harsh looks, cruel acts can 
destroy all value of fine methods. In spite of more or less wasteful 
methods a well-loved teacher often obtains better results than 
other more methpdical but repellent colaborers. 

A superintendent may be said to have completed his survey 
when, besides his personal visits of inspection, he, in consultation 
with his advisers from the teaching staff, is able to establish 
adequate tests by which the pupils of a class and school will be 
made to show what they know, what they can do, whether they 
are acquiring school habits, habits of reflection on their daily 
work. These tests will demonstrate whether they are gaining 
the rudiments of knowledge, whether the eye is being trained 
to accuracy, the hand to skill, the mind to the ready acceptance 
of ideas and ideals. If these tests take the form of examinations, 
the advice and cooperation of the community advisers will serve 
to rob them of all the obnoxious features that have been charged 
against the old-time, nerve-racking competitive examinations, of 
which one purpose, indefensible at its best, was to establish an 
eliminating list of promotions; at its best, it seldom failed to dis- 
courage teacher and pupils. But there is also another sort that 
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is welcome to teacher and pupil, that is stimulating without being 
humiliating, that can be made a fair index of knowledge ac- 
quired. Then, too, we must remember that examinations fur- 
nish standards to the teacher as well as tests of knowledge acquired; 
a program may call for common or decimal fractions, denomi- 
nate numbers, or applications of percentage. The extent to 
which such a program should be developed is almost certain 
to obtain a wide range of interpretation from various teachers. 
Give them a comprehensive set of questions that has been 
approved by an advisory committee, and each teacher will have 
a practical guide for the limitations of the program. 

You know that there is a vast amount of educational literature 
treating of educational tests in the various branches, such as 
Courtis in Arithmetic, Ayres Scale in Spelling, Writing and 
Reading, Binet-Simon in Mentality, etc. 

I have here a bibliography of such tests, covering several pages. 
I am not recommending the use of these tests to busy, practical 
superintendents. Not that I do not recognize any value in them, 
but because I do not believe that they have been sufficiently ma- 
tured, nor have they stood the test of practical experience. In 
their present state of development most of them are too expen- 
sive, too cumbersone to be of practical utility to a busy super- 
intendent. Often trained psychologists are needed to use these 
tests. An expert having leisure and facilities to devote to such 
research work may elaborate for himself a set of tests which 
enable him to arrive at more or less correct conclusions. Such 
experts devote all their time and energies to one phase of edu- 
cation—testing for results. They are not organizers. They have 
nothing to do with administration. When they make their tests 
more frequently than not they require the regular routine of class 
work to be broken up to allow their tests to be carried on under 
conditions most favorable for their purpose. The superintendent 
is not working in similar conditions. He is an organizer and an 
administrator. His tests must be, at least in our present condi- 
tions of Catholic education, based on judicial appreciations rather 
than on absolute and largely mechanical standards of measure- 
ments. It would require a separate paper to go into a profitable 
analysis of the merits, as well as the pitfalls, of these modern tests. 

I have submitted a variety of tests all of which help to pass 
judgment on a teacher or school. There is another one that is, 
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after all, the final test, though it may not be always immediately 
available. When available, it will serve to correct or even con- 
firm the appreciation which has been made of an old teacher who 
perhaps does not seem to measure up to the present-day notions 
of progressive teaching. This test reaches out to the products 
of the school—to its old pupils, who have arrived at man’s estate 
and who may use maturity of manhood to help them in their 
estimates of their old teachers. Applying this test, I would hesi- 
tate to mark down and sorry to lose an old teacher whose former 
pupils hold him in grateful affection and reverence, who are 
happy to give testimony to the benefits they have received from 
him, who are anxious that their own children should come under 
the influence and be trained by the teachers to whom they owe 
so much. We have gospel testimony that by their fruits you 
shall know them. 
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THE CURRICULUM OF THE CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL.* A DISCUSSION OF ITS PSYCHOLOGICAL 
AND SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS. 


By Grorce JOHNSON 
(Continued) 


If it be borne in mind, with the scholastics, that a faculty is not 
a part of the soul, or an independent separate agent, or a group of 
conscious states of a particular kind, but that it is simply a special 
mode through which the mind acts—that it is the soul itself operat- 
ing in a certain, peculiar way—there is little room for quibble. 
The denial of the faculty theory is largely based on a metaphysical 
assumption, namely the denial of the existence of the soul as a 
unitary agent working in and through the whole psychic mechanism 
and related thereto as form is related to matter, and the substitu- 
tion of a notion of the mind as an aggregate or succession of 
conscious processes. The new psychology which studies mental 
functions and has no room for mental structures, would naturally 
deny the existence of faculties, no matter how they might be 
understood. 

But whether we hold the faculty theory or not, we cannot disre- 
gard the facts concerning the transfer of training. Long before 
the relation between psychology and education had been worked 
out, the common opinion of mankind subscribed to the notion of 
formal discipline. Locke, for example, is hailed as the father of 
the theory, yet Locke was among the first to question the faculty 
hypothesis. The traditional arguments in favor of the doctrine 
were based not on psychological grounds, but on experience. 
Later on when the doctrine was attacked its proponents invoked 
the faculty argument. Colvin insists that the faculty hypothesis 
is not basal to belief in transfer. ‘Naturally when the doctrine 
was first formulated it was stated in terms of the psychology then 
current. It could be stated in terms of the up-to-date functional 
psychology almost as well. This seems to be the common mis- 
take that the opponents of transfer generally make, namely, the 
assumption that because the doctrine of formal discipline first 
appeared in the setting of the faculty psychology, it must of 
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necessity be invalidated with the passing of that psychology. 
With equal justification from logic, one might argue that because 
the belief in heaven was originally coupled with the old Ptolemaic 
conception of the universe, this belief was destroyed when the 
Copernican system superseded the old cosmological ideas.’’!”* 

What then is the present status of the doctrine of formal disci- 
pline? First, the arguments alleged against it from the stand- 
point of the faculty hypothesis are invalid. Secondly, experi- 
mental evidence, far from discrediting it, seems to confirm it. The 
question then is still an open one, and in the absence of more con- 
clusive data, it would be foolhardy to rule it out of court. All 
great thinkers of the past have assumed it without question, and 
though their assumption may have lacked scientific finality, it was 
based on observation of the evident facts of life. Culture is a 
phenomenon that cannot be overlooked, and the relation between 
culture and certain kinds of mental activity is evident. There is 
a narrowness of mind that is consequent upon failure to receive a 
broad training. Practical efficiency only too often goes hand in 
hand with purblind intelligence. Familiarity with things that 
transcend daily experience, with pure science, history, literature 
and the fine arts, puts its stamp upon the mind. Unless we are 
willing to admit that the culture we find in life is entirely due to 
inherited dispositions, we must agree that there can be such a 
thing as general education, which is another name for formal 
discipline. 

Of course, no man would deny that great educational crimes 
have been and are committed in the name of discipline and culture. 
If the emphasis today is upon content as against form, upon 
object as against subject, upon things learned as against the learn- 
ing, it is because of the ill effects of over-emphasis in the other 
direction. School programs have been cluttered with no end of 
formal material to the exclusion of practical elements that are 
absolutely in demand. If the classics are attacked today, if 
pure science is in bad repute and pure mathematics deemed a 
waste of time, it is largely because of the formalism that has 
dominated the teaching of these subjects and the failure to work 
out their practical implications. For if a subject is properly 
taught, be it ever so abstract and cultural, it will yield practical 
advantage. By the same token, no matter how utilitarian a 
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branch may be, it may be made to serve the ends of culture. The 
maxim should not be, “Teach so that the subject may be learned 
and turned to practical advantage;” nor “Teach so that spiritual 
power may be increased, developed and enlarged.” Rather it 
should be, “Teach so that while the matter is learned and 
turned to practical advantage, the powers of the mind are de- 
veloped, refined and brought to the highest possible degree of 
culture.” 

This brings us face to face with the necessity of defining 
culture. Culture is not mere grace, a superficial manner that 
comes of acquaintance with the finer things of life and fa- 
miliarity with art and literature. It is more than ease in conversa- 
tion and poise in absolving social obligations. It is not the exclu- 
sive heritage of those who command the resources to enjoy an 
undisturbed leisure. It does not disdain toil and labor and 
may be as much at home in the heart of the artisan as in the soul 
of the debutante. It is not solely intellectual, consisting of a wide 
range of information; it is not merely emotional, a matter of 
savoir faire. In a word, culture is not a mere embellishment of life. 

Culture is power born of the symmetrical development of all 
the faculties of the individual. It is the habitual tendency to do 
not the nice thing, but the right thing. It is the expression of 
Christian charity. Though its primary function is the improve- 
ment of self, it is of necessity altruistic; for true culture is only 
possible where there is the readiness to subordinate selfish impulse 
to the common good. It does not need the setting of the drawing 
room to display its glory; it is as beautiful in the workshop. Dewey 
defines it as “‘the capacity for constantly expanding in range and 
accuracy, one’s perception of meanings.’'*' If we understand 
this definition rightly, we see how culture implies on the one 
hand, an openness and plasticity of mind that preclude narrowness 
and prejudice, and on the other a growing and deepening knowledge 
of men and things, of facts and relations, both of which operate to 
produce a fulness of life, spent not in the interests of self, of ambi- 
tion, of wealth, but for the glory of God and the good of fellow- 
man. 
Culture includes a two-fold element, the one receptive, the other 
conative. First of all there must be a broad and comprehensive 
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knowledge of the general and basic facts of human experience. 
It should include the present as well as the past. It must not be 
superficial or confined to just certain lines of thought. The cul- 
tured man may be a specialist, but he must have enough general 
knowledge to emancipate him from the thraldom of his specialty. 
He must be able to view life broadly and not have his vision dis- 
torted by narrow, specific interests.'** 

Nor dare this knowledge be superficial, of a chatty, informational 
character. Mere information makes for conceit. It is carried 
along in the memory and does not function in life; it becomes a 
means of vain display. True knowledge, on the other hand, is 
knowledge that has been assimilated, that has become part and 
parcel of one’s very being. Newman says, “A man may hear a 
thousand lectures and read a thousand volumes and be at the end 
very much as he was as regards knowledge. Something more than 
admitting it in a negative way into the mind is necessary, if it is 
to remain there. It must not be passively received, but actively 
entered into, embraced, mastered. The mind must go half way 
to meet what comes from without.”!* 

The power over information and experience that we call knowl- 
edge demands coordination. Meanings can only be “expanded 
in range and accuracy”’ if they are seen in their proper perspective. 
The quality of unrelated knowledge is always evident. It stamps 
the bore and the prig, the man whose memory is overloaded with 
facts over which he seems to have no control and who as a conse- 
quence has no judgment of the fitness of things. Says Dr. Shields: 
“The mind must be able to turn instantly from subject to subject 
as the necessity of the social situation demands. The cultured 
man is keenly sensitive to the play of thought and feeling in the 
social group in which he moves and he responds to it without 
apparent effort. However indispensable concentrated attention 
may be in order to reach the solution of any problem of present 
interest, culture demands the added power of shifting the attention 
with ease and grace from topic to topic so as to meet the social 
situation and yield pleasure and profit to the group.”!* 
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The proper control of knowledge calls for the cultivation of the 
imagination. Practical people sometimes regard the imagination 
a bit askance because they feel that it is the source of idleness and 
empty dreaming. This may be true in some cases; even the 
reason may be abused. The fact that the imagination may be 
open to abuse only proves the necessity of educating it properly. 
For the imagination plays a very important réle in human life. It 
is the basis of love, because it is the basis of sympathy. It enables 
us to enter into the thoughts and feelings of others, of enjoying 
vicarious experience. It shows us the possible effect upon 
others of the things we say or do and makes us cautious of the 
manner in which we advance our opinions. It helps us to place 
the best interpretation on the actions of our neighbor. Many a 
good thought has proven unfruitful because there was lacking 
enough imagination to foresee that unless skilfully advanced, it 
would provoke antagonism rather than sympathy. Many an un- 
just condemnation has been passed, because there was lack of 
vision broad and deep enough to discover hidden motives. 

So much for the cognitive side of culture. Were culture this 
and nothing more it might well result in pride and hardness of 
heart, for knowledge has a way of puffing up. The cultured man 
must not only know, he must feel. His knowledge must be shot 
through with right emotion. True sympathy requires imagina- 
tion; but it likewise demands reaction to imagination. Feeling 
is the great motive power of human life, the source of all energy. 
Without it knowledge is barren and culture impossible. 

Emotion may easily become an enemy of the mind. It may 
result in sentimentalism, an appreciation of values without any 
concern for the price of their acquisition. Hence emotion must 
be controlled. This control is effected partly by knowledge and 
partly by the building up of the proper habits, attitudes and appre- 
ciations. Moral philosophy lists the passions among the possible 
impediments to the free action of the will. They are the well- 
springs of human action and unless they are effectually subordi- 
nated to reason and controlled by habit, they become a source of 
disaster to the individual and the group. 

The virtue of obedience is fundamental to true culture. It in 
turn implies humility, and Christian asceticism, the best system 
of character formation ever devised, postulates humility as the 
first requisite to growth in holiness. The first thing that a cul- 
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tured man must realize is his own place in the essential order of 
things and the duties of service that are incumbent on him. He 
must be disposed to accept the guidance of authority and bring 
his soul captive to higher powers. This implies discipline, self- 
control, self-direction and often self-sacrifice. Humility, docility, 
obedience are functions of the will; they are the evidences of pur- 
posive action.’ 

The effect of culture on the individual is the development of 
true character, which implies knowledge raised to the dignity of 
the ideal by reason of proper emotional reaction and of habits 
built up in conformity with these ideals. The result is power, the 
ability to so control the desires, impulses and feelings, that 
the will may enjoy the largest measure of freedom. 

True culture is not an affair of higher education. Its seed must 
be planted deep down in the heart of the developing child at the 
very time that his conscious powers are awakening. Culture is as 
much a concern of the elementary school as of the high school. 
Hence all the elements which enter into the constitution of true 
culture should be fostered from the primary grades up. This is 
impossible where the function of the elementary school is inter- 
preted narrowly, where it is regarded as an institution for training 
in the school arts and in the rules of conventional politeness.'* 
The “capacity to expand in range and accuracy one’s perception 
of meanings,” must be developed from the beginning if it is to be 
developed at all. 

In this discussion of the relation between subject-matter and 
the individual, we have attempted to show that the choice of 
subject-matter should be dictated by individual as well as social 
needs, that discipline or general education is possible, that culture 
consists of certain definite elements. But it would be a mistake 
to think that there is some automatic and mysterious process 
whereby subject-matter effects the desired differences in the mind 
of the child. Educational science has proven that there are laws 
underlying the process of learning and these laws must be sought 
out and obeyed. They form the foundation of method, and 
subject-matter without method is bound to be an ineffective 
instrument. Now the studies of transfer of training have demon- 
strated that there are certain conditions which, when placed, will 
_ 18 Bagley, William C., “Duty and Discipline in Education.” Teachers 
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facilitate “spread.” One of these is that the elements to be 
transferred should be made conscious.'*” The child may acquire 
habits of close observation from nature study, for example, only 
if the teacher takes care to point out and insist upon the general 
advantages of such observation. There must be an ideal which 
transcends the task at hand and which aids the child to see the 
work he is doing in its broad perspective. Motivation will thus 
be given to an effort which otherwise might well be distasteful and 
unproductive of any lasting results. This ideal will then function 
in other situations, even though the subject-matter be quite differ- 
ent and the specific aim of an entirely different nature.'** 

Secondly, the method and technique of learning should be made 
explicit and conscious. Better habits of attention, improved 
methods of memorizing, divesting the work of non-essential ele- 
ments, were some of the factors that the investigators mentioned 
as aiding in transfer.'** There is no reason why children should 
not be instructed in the technique of learning. They would thus 
acquire correct habits of study that would enable them to work 
independently and solve their own problems, whether in school or 
in later life. Much is being written and attempted nowadays 
by way of teaching children to study." The importance of this 
phase of education cannot be over-emphasized. It is one of the 
best ways of securing lasting results. 

Thirdly, Thorndyke and Woodworth have insisted that transfer 
is only possible where there are identical elements.'** Now 
whether we agree with them or not, when they account for all 
transfer on this basis, we must admit that where there are identical 
elements, the odds in favor of transfer are greatly improved. By 
identical elements, we may mean identity of procedure. This was 
sufficiently indicated in the foregoing paragraph. Or we may 
mean objective identity, or identity of matter. Thus, for example, 
there are common elements in arithmetic and nature study, in 
drawing and manual training, in history and geography. Again 
grammar and arithmetic are alike in that they require abstraction 
and reasoning; there are common elements in the various phases 
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of arithmetic, as in addition and multiplication, fractions and 
divisions, etc. All of these should be brought out, and they can 
be brought out if the work is properly correlated. Correlation of 
subject-matter is absolutely necessary for thorough and economical 
learning. It makes for that coordination of knowledge which 
was mentioned as one of the essentials of culture. 

But what of the effort which we have always been told is the 
only royal road to education? It is still required, but it has 
become intelligent. The mere fact that a task is hard does not 
mean that it is educative. Effort is necessary for the building up 
of character, but it should have some relation to reality. Motiva- | 
tion is indispensable in any true scheme of education. Merely to 
tell children that they must do this thing which is difficult and 
distasteful, because thereby they are to become strong-willed men | 
of character, is not a rational method of procedure. It discourages | 
and dissipates attention as often as it inspires and makes for con- 
centration. On the other hand, school work that is rightly moti- 
vated is not necessarily easy. It demands real effort and this is as 
it should be. All things worth having in life are hedged round 
with difficulty, and no victory is possible without a struggle. 
Initiative we need, and originality, power of independent thought © 
and resourcefulness, but these should grow out of obedience and 
docility. Thoroughness is a prime requisite; race experience 
needs to be mastered, not desultorily consulted. But the while 
we seek for thoroughness, for the ability to apply oneself to set 
tasks, we must not forget that there is a place for interest and 
motive and that things are best done and virtues best acquired 
when they are done and acquired rationally. 

We may add that no subject should be retained in the elementary 
curriculum for purely disciplinary reasons. Although discipline 
is possible and the culture of the individual is the first great aim 
of education, the period of elementary education is so short and 
there are so many specific ends to be consulted, that any direct 
attempts at general training are out of place. Let it be remem- 
bered that any subject, no matter how practical, may be so taught 
that it will yield discipline. Transfer is largely a matter of 
method, and even such cultural subjects as pure science or the 
ancient languages will fail utterly of their purpose if they are not 
properly presented. Ziller remarks: “‘The proper kind of practical 
knowledge, presented in the proper way, will also yield the right 
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kind of formal discipline.” Other things being equal, the 
practical reasons should prevail over the cultural in the choice 
of elementary subject-matter. 

Finally, it is obvious that no matter how well chosen and 
organized a course of study may be, it can never take the place of 
a good teacher. It is the teacher who must interpret it, apply it 
and make it productive of results. Hence the universal cry for 
good teachers, men and women of real culture, who understand 
the possibilities and limitations of subject-matter, who know the 
psychology of the branches they teach, who can effect that com- 
promise between the child and the curriculum which will never 
sacrifice the former in the interests of the latter, but who will 
use the curriculum as it is intended to be used, as an epitome of the 
Truth that shall make men free. 


(To be continued) 


1 Ackermann, Edward, Die Formale Bildung, p. 89. 
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ALAS, POOR SHAKESPEARE 

On the last day of 1919 the Associated Press carried the follow- 
ing dispatch: 

New York, December 30.—A resolution demanding the elimi- 
nation of Shakespeare’s Macbeth from school curricula on the ground 
that it was a libel on the Scotch in its “misrepresentation in 

resenting King Macbeth as a traitor and murderer” was adopted 
es last night by the League of Scottish Veterans of the World 
War. The resolution was addressed to the Newark, N. J., board 
of education, which recently barred The Merchant of Venice from 
the schools because of the alleged slander to the Jewish race. 

The resolution was signed by Ian McTavish, captain of the 
Gordon Highlanders; Malcolm MacPherson, captain, of the Black 
Watch, and Donald Vailey, lieutenant, of the Royal Scotch Fusi- 
leers. “If they have banned Shylock, I see no reason why they 
should not ban Macbeth,” said Captain MacTavish. “If the 
Jewish gabardine is to be cleaned, they should also remove the 
stain from the Scottish kilt.” 

Immediately upon receipt of the news, the Sons of Italy held 
excited meetings in various cities and adopted resolutions condemn- 
ing Shakespeare wholesale because of his exaggerated and alto- 
gether untruthful depiction of life in Italy during the later Middle 
Ages. “Romeo and Juliet’”” was exempted from the general con- 
demnation, until a member of the Grocery Clerk’s Union who was 
present at Paterson, N. J., objected that Friar Lawrence’s interest 
in vegetables was an unwarranted interference by the clergy in the 
rights of labor. After a heated discussion the motion to exclude 
“* Romeo and Juliet” from condemnation was tabled. 

The Minister from Denmark called at the State Department at 
Washington on January 6, and his colleague the Minister from 
Denmark to the British government called at Downing Street the 
same day, to protest against further presentations of “Hamlet,” 
because of its slanderous references to the Danish former royal fam- 
ily. Both the State Department and Downing Street are reserv- 
ing their decision. It is rumored that the French Ambassador at 
Washington is also considering making representations concerning 
certain passages in “Henry V.” 

Alarmed at the indifference with which the general public was 
receiving these various attempts to censor Shakespeare’s plays, a 
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mass meeting was held by the pupils of Public School 295 in New 
York City to decide what steps could be taken to further the agi- 
tation. It was the sense of the meeting that an appeal to all the 
school children of New York City to gather at Carnegie Hall the 
following Sunday and voice their protests as a unit, was the best 
method of getting the school child’s side of the case into the news- 
papers and before the public. This meeting was called for January 
25, and police reserves were necessary to turn back the throngs who 
tried to gain admittance long after the fire marshal had closed the 
doors of the hall. Amid an uproar of approval the following motion 
was passed and adopted as the slogan of the school child’s thought 
about Shakespeare: 

“ Resolved, that Shakespeare be forever hereafter excluded from 
our schools as a subject for final examinations.” 

There was one dissenting vote. It was ascertained later that it was 
cast by a little boy from Boston. 

“The beauty of this resolution,” said Isidore Winklereid, 
president of the School Pupils’ Organization at School 295, to a 
representative of the Associated Press after the meeting, “‘is that it 
causes both schools and teachers to lose interest in having Shakes- 
peare on the program. Why teach anything you don’t have to 
give a final examination in?” 

T. Q. B. 


NOTES 
The teaching of English is not an occupation. It is an oppor- 
tunity! 


We all wince when some one asks, “What is art?” Which is 
to say, of course, that we wince most definitely when a thing so 
old, but so fundamentally essential, as definitions is brought up. 
Definitions do affect art. Doesn’t a man’s definition of himself 
constantly affect his conduct and his influence? When he cor- 
rects his definition he corrects himself. It seems to me to make 
a great difference whether the artist as well as those who watch 
him separates the man, the ideas, and the art, and whether he 
fuses these three successfully in what they call art. If we began 
by saying that art is the expression of ideas we might be reminded 
that art is not ideas. It is no more ideas than theology is re- 
ligion, the compass is direction, or the watch is time. If we 
remembered that it is simply the expression, the vehicle of the 
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idea, we might be more critical of the ideas it carried. A great 

ij admiral once assured me that a battleship is not, strictly speaking, 
a boat, but a floating gun carriage. Art is the gun carriage of the 
idea. The pretty boat is not the final essential. What we are 
shooting and whither we are shooting are immensely important.— 
Alexander Black. 


Bliss Perry, now Professor of English in Harvard University, 
formerly editor of The Atlantic Monthly, and author of many im- 
portant volumes, has undertaken, at the request of the family of 
the late Major Henry L. Higginson, to prepare his biography 
and would be very glad to receive from any of his friends and 
correspondents letters or other material which they would be 
willing to place at his disposal for this purpose. Professor Perry 
will make copies of all such material and return the originals to 
their owners. They may be sent to him at 5 Clement Circle, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The National Motion Picture League, which is attempting to 
encourage “a better class of pictures,” chiefly by stimulating a 
demand for them through its local branches throughout the 
country, has made a move in a direction somewhat new to it by 
addressing a letter to producers, calling upon them to make the 
kind of motion pictures that will entertain children without 
injuring them. Adele F. Woodard, president of the league, who 
signs the letter, promises the assistance of the league to any pro- 
ducer who will undertake the production of the films recom- 
mended. 

The letter calls upon the producers to “be courageous enough 
to forget the theatre and ‘its maddening throng’ and remember 
only the wholesome entertainment for children.” Some pictures 
for children are made, it says, “but their producers are not alert 
to the necessity of wholesomeness in every detail. They inject 
all sorts of evil suggestion, attempting to smother out the evil 
effect of these details with a moral tacked on at the end or a severe 
spanking for the offender.” It adds that “another serious mis- 
take is the inane picture, which children call ‘goody-good,’” and 
it insists that “clever, wholesome pictures artistically produced 
are in demand and will succeed.” __ 

The letter continues: “The child realm in motion pictures 
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has never been touched. It is a wonderfully productive field. 
It is open to those who have the ability to do it with intelligence. 
It will take a person of genius to recognize and gather about him 
the type of persons suited to this work. I am inclosing a list of 
kindergarten stories, suggested by kindergartners in various parts 
of the country, sent to us in response to an appeal from the 
Kindergarten and First Grade Magazine a few weeks ago. Motion 
picture versions of such pictures must be softened in certain details 
because the motion picture is more intense in treatment than the 
verbal telling of the story. All gruesomeness and otherwise evil 
suggestions must be omitted. Although the details must be 
given authentically, yet the treatment must be different from that 
which the storyteller adopts. I have seen some of these same 
stories produced as melodrama and slapstick. Of course they 
received no support and found their way to the ash heap where 
they belonged.” 

The letter cites as “one definite demand” for good children’s 
pictures “the plan of the National Kindergarten Association to 
give one entertainment for young people and children each week,” 
adding that “the beautiful entertainments” at the Hotel Plaza 
New York City, “could be repeated in every city in the country 
if there were enough artistically wholesome pictures.”” Hundreds 
of pictures have been rejected “because they are not wholesome 
in detail.” 

The list of stories recommended by the children for production 
in picture form included “Peter Pan,” “Three Billy Goats Gruff,” 
“Three Bears,” “Elves and The Shoemaker,” “The Little Red 
Hen,” “The Ginger-Bread Boy,” “Epaminondas” and “Red 
Riding Hood.” 
According to Conrad Aiken, the poet, every poet now writing 
in this country is determined to make himself heard, and for this 
reason is deeply concerned as to the comparative standing of his 
publisher and as to the authority and influence of those periodicals 
that review his books favorably. 

That this is true of a great many poets every book reviewer 
knows. But only with modifications can it be said to be true of 
all of them. Certainly no poet is indifferent to his destiny. But 
poets have varying ideas as to how their own best interests can be 
served. Some poets prefer to spend a large amount of time in the 
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work of securing an audience. These get a hearing in their own 
day, often at great cost in dignity or in efficiency, truly. Others, 
even in this country today, prefer to put the larger part of their 
energy into the perfecting of their work. They are willing to 
have their reputations grow more slowly—but more certainly. 
And many of the accused who give lectures and write reviews 
would be in this latter class if it were not for the necessity of earn- 
ing a living. 


The new school of American humorists has discovered and ap- 
plied the mechanics of satire, but have they discovered satire? 
They know the technique of wit, but are they witty? They know 
the psychology of mirth, but do they know mirth in the Mere- 
dithian sense? 

Satire, wit, and mirth are the highest functions of the civilized 
brain. They are the civilizers par excellence. It may be laid down 
as a dogma that where there is no satire there is no civilization. 
It shatters all the glasses of our passing fashions and melts in its 
cold rays all the molds of manners. It is the sweet bells jangled and 
always out of tune with those who wave the batons of seriousness 
over the orchestra of our pre-ordained and case-hardened reac- 
tions. 

Great satire is a serious matter—as serious as the seriousness it 
wars against. In the mouth of a Juvenal or an Isaiah it is prophe- 
tic, militant, and almost apocalyptic. In the mouth of a Cervantes 
it is psychological dynamite, describing a tragedy in terms of a 
comedy. In the mouth of a Voltaire it is subtly seditious and 
subversive. In the mouth of a Swift or a Schopenhauer or a 
Nietzsche it is anarchistic and corrodes the very pillars of the 
Temple of the Ideal. Out of the mouth of Victor Hugo it came like 
lightning and swarms of asps. Mark Twain in “The Mysterious 
Stranger” and Ambrose Bierce used it with deadly effect. Poe’s 
satire was purely literary—a poisoned poignard that he dipped in 
an inkwell. 

With Bierce the last of the great American satirists disappeared, 
if we except James Branch Cabell, whose “Jurgen,” I believe, must 
be numbered among the great products of the English language. 

Now come the technicians and mechanicians of satire—the 
light-fingered gentry of the profession; the sentimentalists and the 
harmless playboys, the gamins of the “column,” those who smile 
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and smile and are very short of being intellectual villains. America 
is slapstick, after all. It neither has time for enormous crimes 
nor for enormous Rabelaisian guffaws. Our humorists are “try- 
outs.” The play is not tragic enough as yet for a Voltaire or an 
Octave Mirabeau.—Benjamin De Casseres. 


The University of Virginia is the first of the old universities to 
recognize the importance of biography as a method of literary 
expression. It has arranged for a course of three lectures on “The 
Art of Biography,” to be delivered this spring by William Roscoe 
Thayer, who has proved himself to be one of the most skilled of 
American practitioners of this form of literary art. 


QUERY 

Q. “Is the contraction sha’n’t permissible in correct speaking? 
‘Are not’ is spoken as ‘ar’n’t.” Can ‘shall not’ be called ‘sha’n’t’? 
Is ain’t ever allowable? 

A. Sha’n’t or shan’t is coloquial for shall not. Ain’t is a con- 
tracted form of are not, which is occasionally used also for am not 
and is not. Its use for is not and have not, though common, is illiter- 
ate. As a dialectal verb aint was used by Frances Burney in her 


novel “Evelina,” published in 1778; also by Charles Lamb, in his 
“Life and Letters” in 1829. It is to be found frequently in Dick- 
ens’s works. However, its use should be avoided by persons of 
culture. The Anglicism, frequently printed “‘Aren’t I?” for “Am I 
not?” should be printed “An’t I?” 

Tuomas QuINN BEESLEY. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Sad Years, by Dora Sigerson, with a tribute by Katharine 
Tynan. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1918. Pp. 
xvi+106. 

All the poems in this little volume were written after the 
beginning of the war. They were arranged for publication by 
the author shortly before her death, which took place on the 
6th of January, 1918. This gifted author, born and raised 
in Ireland, spent most of her mature years in England. Her 
earlier writings were of a strongly personal bend (but, says 
C. P. Curran) “when, in recent years, affairs in Ireland grew 
more critical, her great-hearted personality emerged more 
clearly and shone the more brightly as the situation grew 
more dangerous. Love of Ireland was with her a passion. 

“The events of Easter week moved her profoundly. She 
spent herself regally on behalf of her people with brain, pen 
and fortune and at the expense of her vitality. The best of the 
English weeklies said that ‘the rebellion killed her almost as 
surely as if she had stood with the rebels in O’Connell Street. 
Henceforth she could think of little else; of what had died 
with it and what might live.’ That is no less than the truth.” 
This volume of poems will hold intense interest for everyone in 
whose veins flows warm Irish blood, but their interest will not 
be confined to those who mourn with her the sad events of 
recent years. 


The State—Elements of historical and practical politics, by Wood- 
row Wilson. Special edition, revised to December, 1918, by 
Edward Elliott.% Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 1918. Pp. 554. 

“The present edition of ‘The State’ has been prepared for 
use by the Students’ Army Training Corps in the study of 
the governments of the principal belligerent powers. To meet 
the needs of the course the chapters dealing with ancient 

Greece, Rome, Norway and Sweden have been omitted. and 

new chapters on Italy, Belgium, Serbia, Roumania, Bulgaria, 

Modern Greece, Russia, Turkey, and Japan have been added, 

as has a chapter on After the War. The original chapters on 
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England, France, United States, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Austria have been revised. 


Solid Geometry, with Problems and Applications. Revised 
Edition by H. E. Slaught, Ph.D., Se.D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Chicago, and N. J. Lennes, Ph.D., 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Montana. 
Boston: Allyn, Bacon & Co., 1919. Pp. vi+211. 


New Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping. Introductory course 
by Charles F. Rittenhouse, C. P. A., Professor of Accounting 
and Head of Accounting Department, College of Business 
Administration, Boston University. New York: American 
Book Co., 1918. 


Essentials of Expert Typewriting—aA short course in Touch 
Typewriting, by Rose L. Fritz and Edward H. Eldridge, 
Ph.D., assisted by Gertrude W. Craig. New York: American 
Book Co., 1919. Pp. 49. 


La Muela Del Rey Farfan, Zarzuela Infantil, Comico-Fan- 

tastica. Serafin y Joaquin Alvarez Quintero. With notes, 
exercises for conversation, and vocabulary. By Aurelio M. 
Espinsoa, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Spanish, Leland 
Stanford Junior University. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book Co., 1919. 


Essentials of Spelling, by Henry Carr Pearson, Principal of the 
Horace Mann School, and Henry Suzzallo, President of the 
University of Washington. New York: American Book Co., 
1919. Pp. xii+196. 


Verse for Patriots to encourage good citizenship. Compiled by 
Jean Broadhurst, A. M., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biology, 
and Clara Lawton Rhodes. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., 1919. Pp. xi+367. 

“A large part of this present volume consists of verse de- 
scribing the thrilling deeds of individual heroes and the great 
achievements of men of all times, on land and sea. No better 
means of releasing the imagination can be devised than the 
stirring narratives and moving songs written in commemora- 
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tion of heroic deeds. The man who feels such embodied ideals 
as worthy of his imitation has gone a long way on the road 
to patriotism.” 


-. 


Great Wives and Mothers, by Rev. Hugh Francis Blunt. New 
York: Devin-Adair Co., 1917. Pp. 424. 

The brief prefatory note to this volume sets forth its scope 
as follows: “The following popular biographies were pre- 
pared originally for various societies of women. It has been 
the experience of the author that it is difficult year after 
year to get fresh topics for addresses to sodalities. In offering 
these papers to the public he has in mind first of all his 
brother clergy, hoping that they will find herein some sug- 
gestions for a series of interesting talks. More than that, he 
desires that the life of each of these great wives and mothers 
be known to all. One of the greatest glories of the Church 
is her noble womanhood. And today especially, when the world 
in many different ways is seeking to turn our women from 
the pursuit of Christian ideals in wifehood and motherhood, 
there is need, surely, of recalling the inspiring story of these 
women who sought first of all the kingdom of God.” The 
volume contains the following biographies: St. Monica, The 
Queen of Saints, St. Elizabeth of Hungary, St. Rita, the Royal 
Ladies, Isabella the Catholic, Margaret Roper, Margaret 
Clitherow, Anna Maria Taigi, Elizabeth Seton, Jerusha Bar- 
ber, Mary O’Connell, Lady Georgiana Fullerton, Margaret of 
Hungary, Pauline Craven, together with three chapters on 
Mothers and Martyrs, Matrons of the Early Church, and Some 
Literary Wives and Mothers. 


Days of Discovery, by Bertram Smith. New York: E. P. 
Dutton Co, 1917. Pp. 222. 

This is a delightful volume of Child Study. The author 
recounts many of the escapades of his boyhood and describes 
mental attitudes of the immature boy toward his playmates, 
towards his elders, and towards the world in general. The 
author apparently believes in the recapitulation theory, but 
this does not seem in any way to vitiate his narrative of the 
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sayings and doings of the child. He leaves the reader to 
supply his own speculative reasons for the causes which he 
portrays as active in shaping the boy’s conduct. “I am told— 
I had myself forgotten it; it is the sort of thing one does 
forget—that I was presented at an early age to a fellow 
pupil for the first time. We shook hands, under pressure, 
and as soon as we were left alone, ‘I’m bigger than you,’ said I. 
‘Yes,’ said he, ‘but I can knock you down’—which he did. That 
is essentially a pre-historic form of introduction. We could 
not have been expected to settle down to any friendly relation 
until it had been demonstrated which of us was the better 
man.” 

It is sometimes difficult for the teacher to put herself, in 
imagination, in the child’s position and to understand fully 
the motive which underlies his action. Nevertheless, until 
she does this, she is not competent to lead the child in the 
right pathway. “Days of Discovery” should prove helpful to 
all teachers, but in particular to the teacher in the elementary 
grades, who will glean from the book not only the detailed 
facts set forth, but suggestions which will prove of still greater 
value to her in her endeavor to enter into the Kingdom of — 
Make Believe and dwell there for a time with the little ones. 

THomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


Heaven Open to Souls. Love for God above all things and 
perfect contrition, easy and common in souls resolved to 
avoid mortal sin. By Rev. Churchill S. Semple, S.J. New 
York: Benzinger Bros., 1916. Pp. 567. 

The twenty chapters of this book form the subjects of twenty 
papers originally read and discussed in the diocesan Theologi- 
cal Conferences. They are presented in this volume in the 
hope that the discussions may reach and benefit the lay Cath- 
olic as well as the priest. 


Christ’s Life in Pictures, by the Rev. George A. Keith, S.J. 
Chicago: Extension Press, 1918. *. 
This volume consists of ninety-three well-known pictures of 
New Testament scenes, with an appropriate biblical text under 
each. The pictures are in sepia on good paper. 
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The Psychology and Pedagogy of Anger, by Roy Franklin 
Richardson, Professor of Education, University of Maine. 
Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1918. Pp. 106. 


“The importance of the study of the emotions in relation 
to human conduct is well understood. Just how consciousness 
behaves under the influence of the fundamental human emo- 
tions, like fear and anger, is one of vital interest to the psy- 
chologist and educator. It has always been difficult to study 
the structural side of our emotions because of an inability 
to control voluntarily our emotions for purposes of introspec- 
tion. The structure of emotions is primarily important in so 
far as structure may allow an interpretation of function. The 
study of the emotions has for the most part been limited 
to theoretical discussions based on the observations of normal 
and abnormal persons and on the casual introspection of in- 
dividual authors. This work is an attempt to study sys- 
tematically the emotion of anger in relation to the behavior 
of consciousness, the ideas and feelings associated in the devel- 
opment of anger, the reactive side of consciousness under the 
influence of anger, individual differences in behavior, manner 
of the disappearance and diminution of anger, devices used in 
the control and facilitation of the emotion, and the conscious 
after-effects including the inter-relation of anger and other 
feelings, emotions and attitudes which follow. The education 
of the emotions was first. voiced by Aristotle, who indicated 
that one of the aims of education should be to teach men to 
be angry aright.” 


School Training of Defective Children, by Henry H. Goddard, 
Director of the Department of Research of the Training School 
for Feeble-Minded Children, Vineland, N. J. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson: World Book Co., 1915. Pp. xii+97. 


This volume forms one of the school efficiency series edited 
by Dr. Paul Hanus. It “consists of Dr. Goddard’s report, with 
some additions on the ‘ungraded classes’ of the New York 
City public school system, which, as a specialist in charge 
of the educational aspects of the New York City school in- 
quiry, I asked Dr. Goddard to undertake. Like the other 


| 
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volumes of the school efficiency series it is therefore in large 
part a portion of the report submitted by me to the com- 
mittee on school inquiry of the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment of the City of New York, in July, 1912.” Dr. Hanus 
adds further in his preface a warning against the popular sup- 
position that all that is needed by the defective children in 
the public school is a little special attention from the teacher. 
Even where the children are assembled in a special ungraded 
room the teacher who would remedy the defects must be spe- 
cially trained for her task. 


The Heavenly Road, by,Rosalie Marie Levy. Washington, D. 
C., 1918. Published by the author, 39 K Street, N. W. Pp. 
x+101; 12mo, paper. 

The author of this little volume is a convert from Judaism. 
She has taken the Old Testament citations from the Holy 
Scriptures as published by the Jewish Publication Society, 
A. D. 1917. Where this version has seemed not to convey the 
original text with accuracy, the present writer has translated 
from the Hebrew. Such literal translations are acknowledged 
in footnoes. Father Walter Drum, 8.J., in a brief preface, 
indorses her viewpoint of the history of religion. 


The Exceptional Child, by Maximilian P. E. Groszman, Ph.D., 
Educational Director of the National Association for the 
Study and Education of Exceptional Children, containing a 
medical symposium with contributions from a number of 
eminent specialists. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1917. Pp. xxxiii+764. 

This volume is filled with facts and scientific data of the 
highest importance to all who are interested in backward and 
abnormal children. The discussions are conducted in non- 
technical language, which should make the book accessible to 
parents and teachers. The purpose of the volume is thus stated 
by the author: “The purpose of the book is to give a per- 
spective of the entire situation, and to suggest ways and means 
of coping with the problem in its various aspects. It is plain 
that the problem is one which presents more than one feature. 
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It is concerned with educational procedure indeed. But the 
character of the human material which is to be educated plays 
a fundamental part. Thus, questions of heredity and family 
history, of environment and social-economic conditions, of child 
hygiene and public-sanitation, of medical inspection and clin- 
ical work, of psychologic and psychopathic investigation, and 
other elements too numerous to state enter into the discussion. 
Our investigations will take us into the juvenile court and into 
the hovels of crime and prostitution; into the almshouses and 
charity bureaus, and wherever humanity‘s woes and short- 
comings are studied and methods of relief are considered.” 


Problems in State High School Finance, by Julian Edward 
Butterworth, Ph.D., Professor of Secondary Education, 
University of Wyoming, with an introduction by Paul Monroe. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: The World Book Co., 1918. Pp. x+ 
214. Paper, 12mo. 

The financial aspects of our public education are far from 
satisfactory to the taxpayer, and they are still more unsatis- 
factory to the educator. We need some definite principle which 
will govern the proportion of taxes that should be devoted to 
the public schools and to determine what percentage of the 
budget should go to the several classes of schools. The author 
attempts, in this little volume of the school efficiency mono- 
graphs, to add something to the growing consciousness of our 
need in this respect and something toward the knowledge of 
the principles which should govern our procedure. 


Education of Defectives in the Public Schools, by Meta L. 
Anderson, Supervisor of Classes for Defectives, Newark, N. J., 
and Lecturer on Methods of Teaching Defectives in New 
York University, with an introduction by Henry H. Goddard. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1917. Pp. xvii+104. 
12mo. 

Dr. Goddard, in a very interesting introduction to this little 
volume, says that 2 per cent of the school population is a 
conservative estimate of the number of mentally defective 
children at present attending our public schools. That these 
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children ought to receive special care is to be denied by no 
one familiar with the situation, but we have still a long way 
to go before the general public will understand that these 
children need anything more than an extra application of 
some coercive means of securing more intense application. 
Under the circumstances, we must, of course, seek to do every- 
thing possible for these children in the public schools while 
they remain in the public schools, and we should also do what 
we can to hasten the day when these children will receive the 
kind of training which their condition demands, not for the 
welfare of the backward child alone, but for the best of social 
and economic reasons. The- backward child in the regular 
classroom is a detriment to the other children, and, after he 
graduates from the school in which his needs were not ade- 
quately met, he will very frequently be found in the ranks of 
the criminal or the dependent population, where he will con- 
tinue throughout his life to be a detriment to society and a 
burden upon it. 


Rural Education and the Consolidated School, by Julius 
Bernhard Arp, Superintendent of Schools, Jackson County, 
Minn. Yonker-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1918. Pp. 
x+212. Paper, 12mo. 


The one-room country school is not only still in existence, 
but it is the school still found in over 90 per cent of the rural 
districts. The verdict of the present author is that “the one- 
room school must go. It cannot provide the education to 
which country boys and girls are entitled and which the wel- 
fare of the country demands. Contrary to some excellent 
authorities on rural schools who have given the matter careful 
consideration, but who have overrated the obstacles to con- 
solidation, it is quite probable that at least 80 per cent of all 
the country schools can be reconstructed to meet the new 
demands and that all but 20 per cent of the one-room schools 
can be merged into high-class graded consolidated schools. 
Abundant proof is available in every state today, showing that 
supposed obstacles to this revolutionary change have existed 
largely in the minds of the rural people.” Public attention 
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has been turning more and more during recent years to the 
rural school. It is generally assumed that the rural school 
should give an education which fits exclusively for rural life, 
yet this attitude might be reasonably questioned, since it is 
a well-known fact that the life in the city is constantly being 
recruited from the country and a very large percentage of our 
leaders in every walk of life spent their boyhood days on a 
farm. Facts along this line should be borne in mind when 
criticising the rural school of the past and when planning for 
its future development. 


The Junior High School, by G. Vernon Bennett. Baltimore: 
Warwick and York, 1919. Pp. xi+224. 

This little volume does not pretend to give a complete history 
of the Junior High School movement, nor yet to present an 
adequate discussion of our needs in this respect and of its 
capacity to meet the needs of the situation, but it does present 
in concise form a great deal of interesting matter for the con- 
sideration of students of the problem. His chapters deal 
with: The Problem and Its Solution; History of the Move- 
ment; Objections to Junior High School Answered; Effect of 
the Junior High School Movement Upon the Elementary 
Grades; Courses of Study; Principal and Teacher; Teaching 
in the Junior High School; Administration of the Junior High 
School; Relation to Senior High and Junior College; An Ideal 
Junior High School. 


Education for Character, Moral Training in the High School 
and the Home, by Frank Chapman Sharp, Ph.D., Professor 
of Philosophy, the University of Wisconsin. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1917. Pp. xv+453. 

The author of this volume tells us that his treatment of the 
subject grew out of a series of lectures on Moral Education 
delivered in the University of Wisconsin, from 1899 to 1902 
and from 1911 to the present. The teaching of morality in the 
public schools is an exceedingly difficult task because the re- 
sources of religion are practically excluded and Christian 
morality is not to be attained if the mental and emotional life 
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of the child cannot be reached by the vivifying influences of 
religion. However, our public school teachers must do every- 
thing in their power toward the production of fine moral 
character, and what they cannot do they should not be blamed 
for. Their failure is the fault of the system, not of the teacher. 


Letters to Teachers, and other Papers of the Hour, by Hartley 
Burr Alexander, Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Nebraska. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1919. 


Pp. vii+253. 


The author begins his preface with this remarkable admis- 
sion: “It is, doubtless, needless to say that the papers here 
collected are frankly journalistic, frankly propaganda. They 
were written during war times, and while directed to the 
internal condition rather than the external affairs of our 
nation, they are influenced and inspired by the omnipresent 
fact of the international catastrophe. The problem with which 
they deal is the problem of reconstruction where it is most 
fundamental, and that is in the education of the American 
citizen; for the economic and social difficulties which today 
we face can find no lasting solution except it be in a state 
of mind, a national state of mind, which shall unite our citi- 
zenship in a unified purpose; and this it is the business of 
education to define and achieve.” 

Propaganda on the journalism of war-time seem rather 
strange counselors for the education that is to permanently 
shape the future of a nation. Somehow many of us have come 
to associate propaganda and war journalism with very loose 
methods of handling the truth, and surely this is anything 
but the right frame of mind in which to approach the study 
of a question of such fundamental and permanent importance 
as education. Here, if anywhere, we should crave to be free 
from the din of the propaganda and the excitement and sensa- 
tionalism of journalism. However, there are those who like 
noise and smoke and who need the big headlines and scare- 
heads of the propagandists to arouse them to any action, I will 
not say to any thinking, because such din is more likely to 
smother all thought than to generate it. 


T. E. 
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The Text-book of the History of Sculpture, by Allan Mar- 
quand, Ph.D., L. H. D., Professor of Archaeology and the 
History of Art in Princeton University, and Arthur Frothing- 
ham, Jr., Ph.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1919. 
Pp. xxii+297. 

This edition is substantially the same as the edition which 
has been before the public since 1896. That it still continues 
in favor is evidenced by the numerous reprints and revisions 
which it has received. 


An Introduction to Psychology, by James Rowland Angell, 
Head of the Department of Psychology in the University of 
Chicago. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1918. Pp. viii+ 
.* 

Teachers throughout the country have long been familiar 
with a psychology by Professor Angell which appeared fifteen 
years ago. The present volume is, in the main, along the 
lines of the former book, but it is much briefer and more ele- 
mentary in its presentation. It stresses less the distinction 
between structural and functional psychology and takes into 
account the modern behaviorist movement. The author says: 
“T have come in recent years to assign more importance than 
I formerly did to the function of subconscious processes in our 
behavior. I do not for a moment accept the prurient implica- 
tions of much of the Freudian Doctrine, nor have I been greatly 
influenced by any of its contentions; but on other ground I 
have come to believe that there is a large element of intrin- 
sically intelligent control in many newer processes which es- 
cape our direct conscious control.” 


Course of Study, Baltimore County, Maryland, Public 
Schools. GradesI to VIII. Prepared by Lida Lee Tall and 
Isobel Davidson under the direction of Albert S. Cook, 
Superintendent. Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1910. Pp, 
viii+ 698. 

“This outline of study is published by order of the Board of 

School Commissioners of Baltimore County and in accordance 

with the by-laws of the State Board of Education. It shows 
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more or less in detail the subject matter by topics to be cov- 
ered in each of the eight elementary grades, as well as the 
text-books, supplementary books and teachers desk and refer- 
ence books to be used. It also indicates aims and, to a cer- 
tain extent, suggests methods of teaching.” 


The American Language, a preliminary inquiry into the 
development of English in the United States, by H. L. Menc- 
ken. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1919. Pp. x+374. 

Everyone amongst us who has come in contact with cultured 
people from England or has read much of the current litera- 
ture published in England notices the differences, sometimes 
very pronounced, between the language of England and the 
language of America. These differences extend from punctua- 
tion and inflection to differences in spelling and differences 
in the vocabulary used. Nevertheless we have been without 
an adequate study of these differences. The present author 
goes a long way toward meeting this demand. Writers and 
teachers of English will find it both interesting and helpful. 


Applied Economic Botany, based upon actual agricultural and 
gardening projects, by Melville Thurston Cook, Ph.D., 
Rutgers College. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1919. 
Pp. x+261. 

This volume forms one of the farm-life text series. It is 
well illustrated and provided with a good glossary and index 
and with a workable bibliography. The treatment throughout 
is scientific, while excessive use of technical terminology is 
avoided as far as possible. 


Por Tierras Mejicanas, by Manuel Uribe-Troncoso, some time 
Professor in the University of Mexico. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Co., 1919. Pp. 19+-179. 

This volume is intended as an elementary Spanish reader 
suitable for students in the second year’s work. It is a brief, 
complete and well-organized history of Mexico. It is pro- 
vided with a good vocabulary. 


